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V. — THE  ENGLISH  MORAL  PLAYS. 
BY  ELBERT  N.  S.  THOMPSON. 

CHAPTER  I. — THE  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  STAGE. 

The   beginnings   of  the  medieval  miracle-plays   have   been   very 
clearly  traced  to  the  tropes  that  were  added  in  the  tenth  century 
to   the  antiphonal   portions   of  the  Gregorian  service.     As  yet  the 
origins  of  the  morality  plays  have  not  been  determined  with  equal 
certainty ;  partial  investigations   have   yielded   only  tentative    con- 
=  elusions.     The  old  idea,  that  the  moralities  developed  from  the  slight 
:  allegorical  elements  of  the  late  miracle-plays,  has  been  convincingly 
I  set  aside.     The  influences,  too,  of  the  Psychomachia,  of  the  popular 
Dance  of  Death,   and  of  the   allegorical  handling   of  the  verse_in 
\  the  Psalms,  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and 
\peace  have  kissed  each  other,"  have  been  made  clear,  and  of  late 
more  thoroughly  studied.     But  a  careful  examination  of  the  contents 
and  the  spirit  of  the  English  moralities  will  reveal  more  concerning 
their  origin  and  growth,  and,  the  author  believes,  will  eventually 
justify  the  conclusion  that  both  branches  of  the  sacred  drama  were 
devised  by  churchmen  to  supplement  and  enforce  Christian  teach- 
ing.    The   miracle-plays,   like   the   carvings   on    the   portals  of  the 
Amiens  cathedral  or  the  figures  on  the  windows  of  Chartres,  pur- 
posed  to   teach  the    facts  of  sacred  history;  the  moral   plays,  by 
placing  upon  the  stage  personifications  of  virtues   and  vices  to  re- 
present concretely  the  temptations  that  man  must  face  and  the  means 
of  overcoming   them,  served  to   reiterate  the  moral   and   doctrinal 
message  of  the  pulpit.     One  received  its  first  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  antiphonal  elements  of  the   mass;  the  other  was 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  ensuing  homily. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  early  Christian  worship 
consisted  chiefly  of  liturgical  forms,  to  the  exclusion  or  subordination 
of  the  sermon.  The  record  of  Christ's  life,  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  established  at 
once  both  the  duty  and  the  method  of  oral  instruction.  The  earliest 
preachers  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant 
nations.  But  almost  as  soon,  certainly  in  the  time  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  each  community  of  believers  was  accustomed  to  receive 
religious  instruction  from  its  duly  appointed  leader.  Since  this 
parish  preaching  was  the  church's  readiest  means  of  getting  its 
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doctrinal  and  ethical  teaching  before  the  people,  its  importance, 
naturally,  was  at  once  recognized.  On  Sundays  and  festival  days 
the  sermon  had  its  own  fixed  place,  usually  following  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  regular  order  of  worship.  Nor  was  the 
preaching  confined  to  such  occasions.  Many  of  Augustine's  homilies 
attest  the  fact  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  he  was  wont  to 
preach  almost  daily,  sometimes,  we  are  told,  five  times  a  week. 
Moreover,  long  series  of  sermons  on  various  books  of  the  Bible, 
like  Augustine's  on  the  Psalms,  or  Chrysostom's  on  Romans,  were 
common ;  for  even  those  leaders  on  whom  the  cares  of  administration 
bore  most  heavily  did  not  slight  their  parochial  work.  Instant  they 
were  both  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  during  the  period  when 
the  new  religion  was  still  subject  to  persecution,  the  foundations 
of  Christian  homiletics  were  strongly  laid,  and  when  persecution 
ceased,  the  pulpit  orator  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of  society.1 

The  earliest  sermons  were  very  simple,  if  not  quite  extempora- 
neous, expositions  of  the  Scriptural  lessons  that  preceded  them, 
with  a  few  words  added  of  pertinent  admonition  and  exhortation. 
This  combination,  however,  of  explanation  and  application,  which 
the  example  of  Origen  had  fully  established,  proved  susceptible 
of  rich  development.  Gradually  the  structure  and  composition  of 
the  sermon  were  given  more  thought ;  its  appeal  under  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  Tertullian  became  more  direct  and  forceful ;  and 
its  scope,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  broadened  by  the  introduction 
of  doctrinal  teaching.  In  all  these  respects  the  sermon  grew  in 
power  till  its  high,  but  perfectly  normal,  culmination  was  reached, 
for  the  Greek  church  in  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Chrysostom, 
and  for  the  Latin  church  in  the  clear,  practical  addresses  of  Au- 
gustine, the  profoundest  theologian  of  his  age.  Through  all  classes 
of  society  in  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  Chrysostom's  denunciation 
of  vice  and  pleading  for  righteousness  exerted  an  influence  that 
made  him  feared  and  hated  by  evil-doers,  but  loved  by  his  people. 
From  his  pulpit  in  the  west,  Augustine  battled  against  heresy  and 
sin  with  a  power  that  often  left  his  hearers  in  tears. 

This,  the  high-water  mark  of  early  Christian  preaching,  was  soon 
to  be  succeeded  by  long  centuries  of  decline  and  impotence.2  The 
right  to  preach  was  vested  in  the  bishops  alone,  and  although  they, 
when  prevented  from  performing  such  service  by  sickness  or  en- 
forced absence,  were  allowed  to  license  substitutes,3  the  number  of 

1  Dargan,  63-64.  '  Milman,  Bk.  9,  chap.  9. 

1  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  21-26. 
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preaching  churchmen  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  demands.  The  bishops  and  monks,  moreover,  were  rendered 
worldly  by  the  management  of  their  secular  affairs,  while  the  parish 
priests  remained  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  guide  the  people. 
Consequently,  oral  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  was  infrequent  and  poor.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  darkest 
period  there  were  hopeful  indications.  Charlemagne  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  his  time  urged  that  every  priest  be  empowered,  and 
even  forced,  to  preach.1  As  another  means  of  increasing  the  common 
usefulness  of  the  sermon,  in  the  ninth  century  exhortation  in  the 
open  air  was  encouraged.2  And  that  even  the  ignorant  clergymen 
upon  whom  these  new  responsibilities  were  thrust  might  have  sound 
teaching  to  offer,  collections  of  homilies  were  prepared.  All  this 
indicates  that  religious  instruction  from  the  pulpit  was  not  forgotten 
or  contemned.  Its  high  traditions  would  have  been  kept  alive,  if 
in  no  other  way,  by  the  Pastoral  Care  which  Gregory  prepared 
for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy.  That  much  admired  treatise  insists 
with  special  emphasis  that  the  priest  should  not  be  a  dumb  servant 
of  God.  He  should  understand,  to  be  sure,  that  discretion  often- 
times recommends  silence ;  but  he  should  also  be  alert  to  seize 
those  occasions  that  demand  fearless  speech.  With  the  aim,  there- 
fore, of  teaching  the  clergy  to  speak  effectively,  yet  with  moderation, 
"  to  exhort  by  sound  doctrine  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers,"  the 
treatise  gives  explicit  directions  for  the  preparation  of  sermons. 
Such  instruction  came  with  telling  effect  from  Gregory,  who  him- 
self set  so  high  an  example  of  faithful  and  intelligent  effort  in 
preaching.  The  Pastoral  Care  was  read  all  over  Europe,  even 
being  translated  into  Old  English  by  King  Alfred,  and  given,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  every  English  priest ;  and  it  must  have  been, 
to  all  but  the  most  faithless,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  priesthood. 

The  latent  energy  of  the  medieval  church,  of  which  these  facts 
give  but  a  faint  indication,  reawakened  to  a  new  period  of  activity 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  higher  clergy,  frighten- 
ed by  the  persuasive  oratory  of  heretical  teachers,  entered  with 
new  zeal  upon  their  labors  among  men.  At  the  same  time,  the 
truer  learning  and  richer  spirituality  that  ripened  in  the  monasteries, 
impatient  of  narrow  seclusion,  filled  the  monks  with  a  desire  to 
guide  and  control.  The  story  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  shows  how 
fruitful  monasticism  could  be.  Finally,  in  the  early  thirteenth  cen- 

1  Hering,  55-58.  *  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  226-29. 
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tury,  the  preaching  friars  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders 
carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and 
by  their  example  forced  all  orders  of  the  clergy  to  render  more 
efficient  and  unselfish  service  to  their  fellow  men.  Then,  as  perhaps 
never  before,  from  a  sense  of  what  humanity  had  lost  through  its 
neglect,  the  Church  gave  guidance  and  inspiration  to  the  common 
people.  The  Crusades,  the  cathedrals,  the  saints'  legends,  and  the 
sacred  plays,  bear  witness  to  the  moral  awakening.  The  people 
were  ready  for  instruction,  and  the  priests  and  friars  strove  ear- 
nestly to  teach  them. 

In  accepting  this  new  understanding  of  their  duties  to  man,  the 
preachers  of  the  time  changed  radically  their  methods.  They  were 
at  once  forced  to  adapt  their  instruction,  as  the  friars  did,  to  the 
ill-trained  audiences  they  addressed.  In  so  doing  they  but  followed 
a  course  not  unknown  in  actuality,  and  long  sanctioned  in  theory. 
The  simplicity  and  directness  of  Augustine's  discourses  witness  con- 
clusively to  the  pains  he  took  to  reach  the  people.  The  necessity 
for  such  practical  adaptation  had  been  explained  in  detail  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  long  third  part  of  the  Pastoral  Care. 
Moreover,  in  816  those  churchmen  who  seemed  inclined  to  forget 
the  teaching  were  reminded  by  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  that 
the  same  kind  of  nourishment  was  not  suited  to  all  stomachs.1 
Preachers,  therefore,  were  unquestionably  familiar  with  the  principle ; 
and  they  must  soon  have  learned  by  experience,  as  their  sermons 
were  interrupted  by  disorders,  or  as  they  saw  groups  of  men  leaving 
their  churches,  what  popular  oratory  demanded.2  The  first  reform, 
of  course,  was  to  substitute  for  the  Latin  language,  which  was 
always  used  in  addressing  the  clergy,  the  speech  of  the  people. 
Grosseteste  at  Lincoln  and  Abbot  Samson  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
preached,  and  insisted  that  others  preach,  in  English.3  But  preachers 
had  also  to  learn  to  vary  their  treatment  of  a  subject  to  render  it 
suitable  to  particular  occasions.  Undoubtedly,  the  friars  showed 
the  greatest  readiness  in  adaptation,  carrying  it  so  far  in  the  next 
century  as  to  lay  themselves  open  to  charges  of  insincerity  and  fraud. 
But  in  general  the  preachers  of  the  age  worked  zealously  and 
creditably  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  truths  that  it  had  for- 
gotten. 

In  this  common  movement  of  reform  and  expansion  the  arts  of 
the  orator  and  rhetorician  were  not  overlooked.  r  Honorius  of  Autun 

1  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  207-08.  »  Ibid.,  216. 

*  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  830.    Stevenson,  32,  297. 
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warned  the  speaker  that  he  should  neither  gesticulate  as  though 
he  were  throwing  his  words  at  the  congregation,  nor  stand  with 
closed  or  averted  eyes ;  rather  he  should  speak,  as  the  rhetoricians 
teach,  with  moderate  gestures,  and  in  a  carefully  studied  manner.1  IX* 
Owing,  however,  to  the  current  opinion  that  less  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons  than  in  the 
gathering  of  material,2  homiletic  treatises  were  more  often  designed 
to  furnish  the  busy  or  unfruitful  priest  with  matter  suitable  for 
discourse.  At  the  close  of  his  famous  collection  of  sermons,  the 
Speculum  Ecclesiae,  Honorius  of  Autun  expressed  the  belief  that  all 
preachers  filled  with  ardor  for  heavenly  things  would  find  its  many 
homilies  on  the  gospels  and  on  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  an 
aid  in  pastoral  labor.3  He  had  been  induced  to  undertake  the  work, 
his  preface  explains,  by  his  fellow  clergymen,  who  had  found  the 
incomparable  sacred  writings  of  the  Fathers,  either  because  of  their 
antiquity  or  because  of  their  elevation  of  thought,  ill  suited  in 
certain  respects  to  the  audiences  of  their  own  time.  Hence  he 
had  gathered  in  this  series  of  sermons  the  most  vital  teaching  of 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory,  and  many  other  noted 
preachers,  adapting  the  material,  by  a  convenient  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  church  festivals,  and  by  a  clear  and  simple 
style  of  composition,  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  Speculum  Ec- 
•clesiae  was  one  of  the  earliest  compilations  that  sought  thus  to 
preserve  in  practical  working  shape  the  best  thought  of  the  past. 
fFor  the  student  of  the  allegorical  drama,  however,  the  most  sug- 
gestive example  of  this  type  of  literature  is  Alain  de  Lille's  Summa 
de  Arte  Praedicatoria.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  / 
expositions  in  praise  of  virtues  like  patience  and  obedience,  and  in  - 
condemnation  of  vices  such  as  envy  and  pride,  and  to  exhortations 
to  prayer,  penance,  and  other  religious  duties  that  the  church 
•wished  to  stress.  Exactly  these  same  lessons  appeared  later  in  the 
morality  plays  in  dramatic  guise,  as  though  the  authors  had  studied 
to  good  purpose  the  pages  of  the  treatise.  Alain  de  Lille's  method, 
though,  is  still  purely  expository.  After  citing  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  verses  from  the  Bible  applicable  to  the  ethical  trait 
under  consideration,  he  enters  upon  a  discussion  of  its  distinctive 
qualities  and  effects  that  is  marked  by  the  orderly,  systematic 

1  A  story  of  Demosthenes'  eloquence  in  the  Alphabet  of  Tales  (No.  639), 
concludes,  "a  grete  parte  of  Demostenes  wantys  when  it  is  red,  mor 
fcan  when  it  is  hard." 

a  Humbert  de  Romanis,  456. 

8  1085. 
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method  of  the  age.  He,  too,  drew  freely  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  The  scope  of  this  extensive  treatise  on  the  virtues  and 
vices,  the  author's  keen  analysis  of  man's  varied  psychic  motives; 
and  the  sensible,  forceful  doctrine  that  concludes  the  chapters,  must 
have  done  much  to  vitalize  and  quicken  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
objective  study  of  the  conflicting  impulses  of  the  inner  life,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  morality  playsTA 

The  leaders  of  the  church,  however,  felt  mat  it  was  not  enough 
to  collect  in  such  treatises  the  doctrines  that  preachers  were  re- 
quired to  expound ;  they  believed  that  full  directions  should  also 
be  given  for  the  most  effective  employment  of  the  material. 
Honorius,  accordingly,  gave  numerous  suggestions  for  those  who 
were  to  use  the  sermons  of  the  Speculum  Ecclesiae.  "  Let  this  be 
the  end,  if  you  wish."  he  notes  at  one  point,  "  but  time  remaining, 
this  may  be  added."1  Later  he  marks  a  possible  end  for  a  dis- 
course in  case  the  preacher  found  that  excessive  heat  or  cold,  or 
any  other  inconvenience,  was  interfering  with  the  audience's  atten- 
tion.2 Of  other  sermons  he  designates  certain  portions  as  useful 
only  on  certain  specified  occasions,  or  in  churches  consecrated  to 
particular  saints.  These  hints  remain  always  quite  incidental;  for 
the  sermons  have  an  independent  value  that  would  render  them 
frequently  appropriate.  Quite  different,  though,  are  the  sermons  in 
one  whole  section  of  the  De  Eruditione  Praedicatorum,  which  were 
prepared  by  Humbert  expressly  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  adapting 
discourse  to  special  places  and  occasions—''  ad  omne  genus  nego- 
tiorum."3  One  address  he  frames  for  a  meeting  of  the  higher  clergy ; 
another  he  intends  for  a  service  consecrating  a  graveyard ;  a  third 
is  to  welcome  returning  pilgrims.  For  every  conceivable  occasion 
a  formal  model  suggests  precisely  the  most  appropriate  theme  and 
its  most  effective  treatment. 

Similar  specimen  discourses  in  these  treatises  were  intended  to 
help  the  priests  more  directly  in  applying  their  words  to  the  partic- 
ular audiences  before  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  treatise,4 
for  example,  Alain  states  specifically  the  needs  of  soldiers,  judges, 
widows,  and  other  types  of  people,  and  shows  how  the  preacher 
should  accomodate  his  thought  to  them.  With  the  same  end  in 
view,  Jacques  de  Vitry  prepared  seventy-four  sermons  supposedly 
directed6  to  specially  designated  audiences  of  prelates,  secular 

1  819.  »  830.  3  Lib.  2,  sect.  2. 

4  Chap.  39. 

8  Sermones  Vulgares,  or,   Sermoncs  ad  Status. 
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canons,  crusaders,  husbandmen,  or  tradesmen,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Equally  full  is  the  section  of  Humbert's  treatise  that  exemplifies 
concretely  this  same  sort  of  adaptation.  The  sixty-sixth  specimen 
is  addressed  "  to  students  of  medicine."  They  should  be  told, 
Humbert  explains,  that  the  liberal  arts  and  the  sciences  of  law  and 
of  medicine  were  devised,  each  in  its  own  proper  sphere,  to  restore 
to  man  in  part  the  perfection  of  mind  and  of  body  and  the  instinct 
for  right  conduct  that  were  lost  through  Adam's  sin.  Of  the  three 
means,  he  continues,  medicine  is  the  most  valuable,  for  it  advances 
not  only  health  of  body,  but  may  also  further  works  of  mercy  and 
the  attainment  of  spiritual  health.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  high  call- 
ing, however,  all  physicians  are  not  capable  or  faithful.  For  these, 
the  author  indicates  what  sort  of  exhortation  should  be  used,  re- 
commending especially  the  general  warning  that  they  trust  less  to 
their  own  skill  than  to  prayer.  At  the  close,  the  theme  as  usual  is 
plainly  stated,  and  the  leading  points  embraced  by  it  are  listed. 
In  this  sermon  we  have  a  typical  specimen  of  Humbert's  method, 
which,  in  general,  was  the  method  of  all  who  compiled  these 
manuals  of  practical  instruction;  for  all  had  in  view  the  end  of 
furnishing  the  pulpit  of  the  day  with  matter  and  modes  of  treatment 
that  would  convey  the  teaching  of  the  church  most  directly  to  all 
classes  of  people. 

These  sermonnaires,  however,  could  be  but  partially  successful  in 
effecting  this  end.  That  they  were  widely  circulated,  the  student 
of  medieval  literature  finds  abundantly  proved,  and  that  their  formal 
suggestions  for  adaptation  may  have  guided  practical  churchmen 
to  some  extent,  one  may  readily  believe.  But  they  could  be  really 
serviceable  only  on  academic  occasions  when  the  preacher  would 
find  a  homogeneous  audience,  and  not  in  services  that  the  ordinary 
parish  priest  or  itinerant  preacher  would  conduct.  Hence  some 
more  popular  means  of  adaptation  was  needed ;  doctrine  had  to  be 
rendered  tangible  by  pointed  illustrations.  To  supply  this  want, 
collections  of  interesting  and  even  humorous  stories,  commonly 
called  in  ecclesiastical  literature  exempla,  were  made  to  serve  as 
clergymen's  commonplace-books.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  either  in  purpose  or  character  from  the  sermonnaires  already 
discussed ;  for  the  most  famous  collection  of  exempla  was  made  up 
of  stories  found  in  Jacques  de  Vitry's  Sermones  ad  Status',  they 
were  to  supplement  the  homilaria  by  supplying  in  greater  plenty, 
and  in  more  compact  shape,  anecdotes  that  even  inferior  preachers 
could  use  to  rouse  the  interest,  or  sharpen  the  understanding,  of 
their  audiences. 
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The  employment  of  anecdote  to  illuminate  or  enforce  is  as  old, 
presumably,  as  moral  instruction.  As  the  tried  handmaid  of  ex- 
position it  has  held  in  even  serious  literature  a  place  by  no  means 
so  inconspicuous  or  unessential  as  its  nature  would  seem  to  allow. 
How  effective  such  narrative  may  be  when  it  dispenses  almost 
entirely  with  its  didactic  foundation,  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament  beautifully  demonstrate.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  early  preachers  resorted  at  least  occasionally  to  its  use.  In 
twelve  of  the  forty  homilies  on  the  Gospels,  Gregory  the  Great 
introduced,  most  often  toward  the  close,  apposite  stories,  while  in 
his  dialogues  he  added  many  more  that  were  widely  circulated.1 
Not,  however,  till  the  late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries  did 
this  means  of  exposition  gain  its  wide  vogue.  Then,  as  the  preaching 
friars  carried  the  church's  teaching  to  even  the  commonest  men, 
they  learned  the  efficacy  of  the  illustrative  anecdote.  Saint  Dominic 
himself  resorted  to  its  use ; 2  Jacques  de  Vitry  believed  that  many 
are  moved  by  examples  who  are  not  reached  by  precept;3  Alain  de 
Lille 'ad vised  preachers  to  introduce  them  at  the  end  of  their  dis- 
courses, where  interest  ordinarily  flags,  to  prove  their  doctrine.4 
Even  a  little  of  such  encouragement  would  have  sufficed  to  establish 
a  practice  that  gratified  so  thoroughly  the  passion  of  the  age  for  all 
kinds  of  narrative.  The  numerous  collections  of  exempla  prove  their 
success,  but  possibly  give  a  wrong  impression  regarding  their  use ; 
for  their  compilers  only  rarely  indicate  a  story's  application,  as  did 
Stephen  of  Besangon  in  adding  to  one  tale  the  conclusion :  "  This 
tale  is  gude  to  tell  agayns  Jmim  f>at  er  slaw  in  penance  doyng,  or 
at  will  not  lefe  syn  or  it  lefe  }>aim."6  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  compilers  usually  left  the  responsibility  of  interpretation 
with  the  preacher,  they  all  insisted,  as  did  Pierre  de  Limoges,6 
that  the  exemplum  should  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  thought 
of  the  sermon ;  for,  after  all,  the  anecdote  was  intended  but  as 
a  means  to  a  serious  end. 

In  form,  the  several  collections  of  exempla  varied  considerably. 
The  contents  of  The  Alphabet  of  Tales,  like  so  many  others,  were 
arranged  alphabetically  under  topics  such  as  Abbas,  Consciencia,  and 
Oratio,  with  an  abundance  of  cross-references.  Stephen  of  Bourbon 
grouped  his  material  topically  under  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  connecting  his  tales  by  a  thin  thread  of  exposition.  Other 

1  Crane,  xviii.  *  Etienne  de  Bourbon,  12  ff . 

*  Crane,  xx.  *  Bozon,  xi.  *  Alphabet  of  Tales,  No.  30. 

•  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  299. 
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compilers  proceeded  after  no  methodical  plan.  So,  also,  the  exempla 
themselves  varied,  from  a  cursory  statement,  in  some  instances, 
giving  the  merest  skeleton  of  plot,  to  a  complete  story,  in  others, 
told  with  zest  and  skill.  The  stories,  too,  cover  a  fairly  broad 
range.  Of  course,  one  compiler  borrowed  freely  from  another, 
usually  with  no  acknowledgment,  and  all  are  indebted  to  practically 
the  same  ultimate  sources — the  Vitae  Patrum,  Gregory's  Dialogues, 
the  Dialogus  Miracularum,  and  the  current  saints'  legends.1  Even 
within  a  single  collection  there  is  some  repetition.  Nevertheless, 
the  collections  offer  a  wide  variety  of  material ;  history  of  all 
shades  of  authenticity,  saints'  legends,  fable  literature  and  folk-lore, 
personal  experiences — all  contribute  to  the  making  of  what  Haw- 
thorne would  call  these  ministerial  "note-books." 

Neither  the  compiler  nor  those  he  served  drew  in  all  probability 
any  clear  distinction  between  the  sources  from  which  the  stories 
were  derived.  TKey  would  classify  them,  rather,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  moral  taught,  and  repeat  the  same  story  several  times 
if  several  lessons  were  suggested.2  The  tale  might  be  a  simple 
example  of  right  living  that  the  preacher  would  commend.  A  holy 
man  once  saw  "  by  revelacion "  the  house  that  was  being  built  in 
heaven  for  the  shoemaker  who  worked  steadily  all  the  week,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  went  to  the  church  to  give  his  savings  to  the  poor.3 
Other  equally  effective  tales  were  told  as  warnings.  A  blasphemer 
was  afflicted  by  paralysis  of  his  left  hand,  and,  on  his  remaining 
obdurate  in  the  sin,  by  paralysis  of  the  other  members  of  his  body.4 
Still  others  exposed  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  day.  A  certain 
percentage  of  the  exempla  can  be  classed  neither  as  encouragement, 
nor  warning,  nor  satire;  for  example,  the  many  tricks  perpetrated 
by  clever  rogues  upon  the  righteous,  are  told  without  any  hint  of 
disapprobation,  the  preacher,  no  doubt,  being  left  to  supply  that, 
in  case  the  audience  seemed  willing  to  receive  it.  Such  stories, 
and  indeed  not  such  alone,  savor  strongly  of  the  tavern  jest.  But 
the  majority  hold  true  to  the  original  didactic  intent  of  the  species. 
To  recall  lax  Christians  to  religious  ceremonies  there  were  at  hand 
the  story  of  the  nun  who,  forgetting  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
before  eating,  swallowed  a  devil  with  a  leaf  of  lettuce 5 ;  the  ex- 
ample of  the  poor  scholar  who  amused  himself  during  responses 
by  imitating  the  street  cries  of  Paris  venders ;  and  the  very  different 

1  Crane,  Ixx.  2  Bonaventura,  245. 

8  Alphabet  of  Tales,  No.  293.  *  Etienne  de  Bourbon,  No.  392. 

6  Jaques  de  Vitry. 
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example  of  the  woman  who  went  from  town  to  town  to  hear  the 
itinerant  preacher,  and  whom  the  Lord  miraculously  fed  by  a  hare 
sent  from  heaven.1  There  were  stories  in  abundance  on  temptation, 
on  good  manners  and  bad  habits,  on  the  power  of  the  Virgin,  and 
on  moral  virtues.  Some  stories  sought  even  to  enforce  doctrine, 
by  showing  that  the  active  life  is  not  to  be  altogether  despised, 
or  that  the  excommunicated  person  is  abhorrent  even  to  the  lower 
animals.2  Occasionally  the  stories  end  with  a  specific  statement 
of  the  moral ;  one  on  anger,  for  example,  in  the  Alphabet  of  Tales, 
closes  with  the  words,  u  for  whar  f>er  is  labur  &  felashup  commonlie 
f>er  is  paciens  &  goddis  helpe." 3  Usually,  however,  in  the  ex- 
emplum  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  moralized  tale,  the  en- 
forcement is  left  to  the  preacher,  who  would  see  the  obvious  pur- 
port of  the  tale — whether  encouragement,  warning,  or  ridicule — and 
use  it  accordingly. 

Here,  though,  lurked  the  danger.  Insist  as  they  might  that  the 
exemplum  must  always  have  a  didactic  value,  the  higher  clergy 
could  not  prevent  its  misuse  by  their  irresponsible  brethren.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  instruction  and  amusement,  propriety 
and  indecency,  was  often  lost  sight  of  by  preachers  who  were 
above  all  else  anxious  to  please.  Such  speakers  developed  the 
story  at  the  expense  of  the  sermon,  and  did  not  scruple  to  use 
ribald  tales  and  scurrilous  jests.  Without  exaggeration  Dante  could 
protest 4 : 

Now  men  go  forth  with  jests  and  drolleries 
To  preach,  and  if  but  well  the  people  laugh, 
The  hood  puffs  out,  and  nothing  more  is  asked. 

The  abuse  inevitably  called  forth  from  ecclesiastical  councils  re- 
strictive legislation ;  yet,  since  the  proper  use  of  exempla  was  not 
forbidden,  their  improper  use  could  not  be  prevented.  A  more 
salutary  remedy  was  found  in  collections  of  sacred  stories,  which 
were  devised  to  offer  all  the  attractions  of  the  secular  collections, 
with  none  of  their  objectionable  features.  The  Biblia  Pauperum, 
or  the  Virtutum  Vitiorumque  Exempla,  long  attributed,  to  Bona- 
ventura,  was  intended  to  supply  preachers  who  had  few  books  or 
little  leisure  with  suitable  illustrative  matter  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  compiler  admitted  the  efficacy  of  anecdote  only 

1  fitienne  de  Bourbon,  Nos.  213,  77,  78. 

1  Etienne  de  Bourbon,  Pt.  5,  and  Bozon's  collection. 

1  Alphabet  of  Tales,  No.  404. 

*  Crane,  Ixviii-lxix.     Par.  29.  115-17. 
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when  kept  in  close  subjection  to  <;  sacra  verba,"  and  argued  that 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  sole  repository  of  absolute  truth,  must  be 
found  the  preacher's  best  help.1  Hence  he  gathered  many  Bible 
stories,  outlining  them  very  briefly  and  grouping  them  under  such 
topical  headings  as  "  Concerning  Idolatry,"  "  Concerning  Blasphemy 
against  God,"  and  "  Concerning  Good  Angels."  This  treatise,  and 
others  like  it,  were  prepared  to  check  the  resort  to  objectionable 
narrative  in  the  pulpit.  They  plainly  testify  to  two  facts :  that  the 
exempla  had  found  universal  favor  with  the  masses,  and  that  the 
preachers  regarded  them  as  too  useful  to  be  wisely  discarded. 

The  determination  to  carry  the  teachings  of  the  church  directly 
to  all  classes  of  men  and  women  in  the  most  effective  and  even 
most  interesting  way,  a  determination  that  forced  the  clergy  to 
make  the  sermon,  both  in  matter  and  form,  something  other  than 
a  religious  treatise,  led  directly  to  the  recognition  of  the  drama  as 
a  legitimate  and  useful  aid.  Already  the  church  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  compose'  and  enact  at  the  altar  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  the  most  important  incidents  of  sacred  history,  very 
simply  at  first,  but  soon  with  ever  increasing  elaboration  and  dis- 
play. Certain  uncompromising  theologians  condemned  the  miracle- 
plays,  and  tried  to  suppress  them ;  but  their  efforts  at  reform  availed 
little.  The  people  were  fond  of  sacred  representations,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  preacher  whose  aim  was  really  evangelistic 
appreciated  too  thoroughly  their  didactic  value  to  abandon  them 
willingly.  Moreover,  even  those  who  felt  the  sacrilege  of  the 
miracle-plays  could  not  offer  that  objection  against  the  dramatic 
portrayal  of  virtue  and  vice;  they  might  even  regard  this  as  a 
safe  check  upon  the  other.  There  was  ample  precedent,  therefore, 
for  utilizing  the  drama  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  moral  instruction. 
Of  course,  had  ecclesiastical  affairs  been  under  the  guidance  of 
merely  philosophical  theologians,  the  idea  of  placing  upon  the 
stage  personifications  of  moral  qualities  to  illustrate  the  wages  of 
sin  and  the  power  of  holiness,  would  have  seemed  both  artistically 
and  psychologically  incongruous.  But  churchmen  had  dramatic  im- 
pulses that  ruled  their  manner  of  expression  and  their  modes  of 
thought.  The  employment,  therefore,  of  the  moral  play  to  enforce 
the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

Instinctively  medieval  churchmen,  especially  the  monks,  felt  them- 
selves so  near  to  God  that  they  conceived   of  sacred  things  in  a 

1   Prarfatio,  244-45. 
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dramatic  spirit.  The  preacher  often  unconsciously  threw  his  dis- 
course into  the  present  tense,  speaking  as  though  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  were  still  living  and  teaching  upon  earth.  Augustine,  for 
example,  began  a  homily  with  the  words,  "  I  am  reminded  to  speak 
to  you,  beloved,  on  that  exhortation  which  the  Lord  hath  just  now 
uttered  out  of  the  gospel.  " x  The  one  to  feel  this  relationship  most 
intimately  was  probably  Saint  Bernard,  who  customarily  spoke  of 
the  saints  as  his  contemporaries.  In  retelling  the  story  of  the 
Annunciation  as  given  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  he  imagines  himself 
standing  with  the  angel  before  Mary,  and  addresses  her  directly; 
in  the  sermon  on  the  Purification,  he  discusses  with  her  the  need 
for  her  compliance  with  the  law.2  The  freedom  betokens,  it  seems, 
not  rhetorical  artifice,  but  the  closest  sympathy  with  sacred  story. 

It  was  inevitable  that  preachers  who  read  the  Scriptures  with 
this  personal  intimacy  should  reproduce  in  direct  discourse  many 
of  the  effective  dialogues  found  in  the  Bible.  Bede,  in  the  simplest 
way,  without  thought  of  narrative  effect,  would  read  the  verses  one 
by  one,  and  give  each  full  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  Gabriel's 
speeches  to  Mary  at  the  Annunciation  lose  all  their  dramatic  value 
in  the  accompanying  discussion.3  Gradually,  though,  a  more  dra- 
matic style  came  to  prevail.  ^Elfric  and  the  Blickling  homilist  of 
the  tenth  century  accorded  the  Biblical  dialogue  greater  prominence, 
keeping  the  speeches  more  closely  together  by  restricting  the  inter- 
polated expository  matter.  In  these  homilies,  and  in  later  sermons 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  impression  of  rapid, 
realistic  dialogue  is  thereby  gained.  Wherever  the  Scriptural 
passage  that  he  was  handling  made  it  possible,  as  was  the  case 
throughout  the  sermons  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Bernard  conducted 
the  dialogue  in  this  dramatic  style,  interspersing  between  the 
speeches  found  in  the  text  his  own  comments,  but  connecting  by 
phrases  of  his  own  the  dissevered  parts.  In  such  simple  Scriptural 
dialogue,  the  Annunciation  scene,  the  miracles,  the  stories  of  the 
saints,  and  other  vivid  episodes  from  sacred  history,  were  trans- 
planted to  the  literature  of  these  four  centuries  without  emotional 
and  spiritual  loss. 

If  the  living  presence  of  Gospel  narrative  in  the  hearts  of  the 
higher  clergy  thus  inspired  the  frequent  use  of  simple  dialogue  in 
the  pulpit,  so  on  their  part  the  exempla  that  we  have  discussed 
prompted  the  inferior  preachers,  and,  in  their  less  serious  moods, 

1  Sermon  3,  p.  48.  -  CEuvres  Completes,  3.  355;  Ibid.,  327. 
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the  greater  ones  as  well,  to  the  same  course.  The  telling  of  these 
stories  with  brevity  and  point  practically  necessitated  dialogue,  as 
one  can  see  by  examining  the  exempla  of  the  Speculum  Ecc/estae, 
in  which  the  collection's  most  conspicuous  instances  of  direct  quo- 
tation are  found.     Honorius  tells  the  story,  later  incorporated  into 
the  Alphabet  of  Tales,  of  the  miserly  tax-gatherer  who  was  saved 
from  hell  by  his  one  act  of  unmeaning  charity,  and  who  lived  to 
see  Christ  in  heaven  wearing  the  cloak  he  had  given  an  unworthy 
beggar.1     He  cites  the  familiar  examples,  also,  of  the  harlot  con- 
verted by  a  priest,  and  of  the  dead  man  who  returned  to  divide 
his  property   wisety    and   to    tell    what  he  had  seen  in  the   other 
world.2     These  stories  are  very  unobtrusively  introduced  by  Honorius 
for  the  exemplum  had  not  then  attained  its  full  popularity;  yet  he 
allows  the  characters  to  speak  for  themselves.     In  another  twelfth- 
century    compilation,   the   story   that  Jacques   de  Vitry  told  of  the 
devil's  giving  eight  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  representatives 
of  eight  different  classes  of  society,  but  leaving  the  ninth,  Lust,  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  she  desired,  was  more  fully  developed.3     So  it 
was,  as  one  would  expect,  that  these  illustrative  narratives  proved 
readily  adaptable  to  dramatic  rendering  in  the  pulpit. 

Not,  however,  in  these  anecdotal  excrescences,  but  rather  in 
sermons  on  the  most  serious  and  exalted  themes,  did  dialogue  find 
its  fullest  opportunity.  After  learning  to  rehearse  the  simple  dialogue 
contained  in  the  Scriptural  lesson  of  the  day,  preachers  took  soon 
the  next  obvious  step,  and  simulated  as  real  a  more  extended 
dialogue  that  might  plausibly  have  been  carried  on  by  Bible  char- 
acters. To  add  to  the  reality  of  the  words,  some  brief  description 
of  the  scene  could  be  added,  or  more  effectively  developed,  and 
the  preacher  would  then  be  virtually  reciting,  as  men  were  supposed 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  read  in  public  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  a  religious  play.  Professor  Cook  has  called 
attention  to  three  homilies  of  Grecian  churchmen  composed  in  this 
dramatic  form,  and  to  a  fourth  attributed  to  Augustine — all  on  the 
Annunciation  and  Incarnation.4  So  great  was  the  dramatic  impulse  of 
the  age  that  preachers  of  the  Latin  Church,  as  early  even  as  the 

1  Nos.  316,  297. 

2  Jacques    de  Vitry,   No.   257 ;    Alphabet  of  Tales  •     Pair.  Lat.,  172.  889, 
892-94,  897-98,  881-82. 

8  Printed  by  Bourgain,  220-23.     The  same  story  is  in  Jubinal,  Nou-veau 
Rtcueil,  1.  283. 

4  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  4.  421—51. 
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tenth  century,  used  without  scruple  the  artifice  of  dialogue  for  the 
very  framework  of  their  most  important  sermons.1 

The  Blickling  homilist,  in  his  sermon  on  The  Story  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  retained  the  abundance  of  dialogue  that  he  found  in  his  apo- 
cryphal source,  giving  it,  however,  a  prominence  that  determined 
the  nature  of  the  whole  discourse.2  After  a  short  introduction,  he 
states  the  theme  of  his  drama— the  contention  of  the  two  Apostles 
with  Simon  Magus  when  they  were  brought  before  Nero  to  face 
the  sorcerer's  accusations.  The  preliminary  situation  is  then  ex- 
plained by  the  author.  But  immediately,  as  the  accused  are 
brought  before  the  .emperor,  Simon  in  person  prefers  his  charges. 
"Hear  me,  worshipful  emperor;  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  but  I  have  up  to  this  time  suffered  great  injury 
from  Peter."  Thereafter  the  story  is  carried  on  largely  by  the 
characters  themselves.  Nero  asks  for  explanations ;  the  accused  and 
the  accuser  recite  facts  and  submit  charges;  the  tests  that  are  to 
establish  the  false  pretensions  of  one  party  or  the  other  are  pro- 
posed and  carried  through,  till  finally  Peter's  prayer  dashes  the 
presumptuous  magician  to  death.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  long 
and  devoid  of  action;  but  there  is  a  good  deal,  also,  of  brisk, 
natural  conversation.  "  Then  said  Simon  the  sorcerer,  '  These  are 
the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene  Saviour.'  .  .  .  Nero  said,  '  Who  is  the 
Nazarene  ? '  Simon  replied,  '  There  is  a  city  in  the  land  of  Judea, 
called  Nazareth,  from  whence  came  their  teacher.'  Then  said  Nero, 
'  God  instructeth  and  loveth  every  man ;  why  persecutest  thou  these 
men  ? '  Simon  said,  '  These  are  the  persons  who  frustrate  all  my 
works,  so  that  folk  should  not  believe  in  me.'  Then  said  Nero, 
1  Why  were  ye  two  or  your  kin  so  faithless  ? '  Then  said  Peter  to 
the  sorcerer,  '  Thou  wast  able  to  teach  thy  false  crafts  to  all  other 
persons ;  but  God  through  me  convicted  them  of  falsehood  .  .  .  thou 
couldest  not  overcome  me.' 3  "  The  sermon,  as  one  sees,  is  virtually 
a  dramatic  narrative. 

Equally  notable  for  its  dramatic  form  and  spirit  is  the  sermon  on 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  these  same  tenth-century  homilies.4 
Here  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  is  just  as  effective,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  action  even  more  clear  and  dramatic.  The  angel  brings 
Mary  a  palm  sprig ;  Mary  dresses  herself  in  preparation  for  the  end ; 
the  Apostles  are  conveyed  miraculously  to  the  scene ;  the  procession 

1  Bourgain,  211-12,  regards  the  practice  as  peculiar  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

1  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Revelations,  256—78. 
*  174.  *  136-59. 
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is  formed;  the  Jew  who  would  dishonor  the  bier  is  smitten  from 
heaven.  These  are  some  of  the  plainly  suggested  dramatic  situations 
that  transform  the  sermon  into  a  little  drama.1 

In  exactly  the  same  spirit,  Bernard  preached  on  the  text,  "  Filise 
Jerusalem,  nuntiate  dilecto  quia  amore  langueo." 2  After  first  ex- 
plaining the  different  methods  of  treating  such  a  subject,  the  preacher 
sketches  for  his  hearers  the  scene,  showing  Mary  on  her  sick-bed 
with  the  angels  about  her.  He  then  rehearses  the  conversation 
that  might  have  passed  between  them.  The  angels  ask  Mary  why 
she  has  not  been  seen  recently  on  Calvary  or  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  at  the  tomb.  She  gives  at  first  a  brief  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  "I  am  languishing."  "Of  what  do  you  languish?"  the 
angels  inquire.  "  How  can  sickness  trouble  the  body  in  which  the 
salvation  of  the  world  has  rested?"  Thereupon  Mary,  in  longer, 
slower  speech,  tells  them  that  she  is  dying  not  of  grief  or  pain, 
but  for  love  of  her  Son,  who,  she  knows,  will  not  forget  her.  There- 
upon the  angels,  returning  to  heaven,  report  to  Christ  what  they 
have  learned.  As  the  scene  thus  changes  to  heaven,  with  one  of 
his  customary  transitions,  "  Quid  putamus  Jesum  nisi  tale  aliquid 
locutum?"  the  preacher  returns  again  to  dialogue,  as  Jesus  sup- 
posedly assures  the  angels  that  he,  whose  gospel  is  love,  will  not 
forsake  his  own.  Perhaps  this  brief  outline  will  indicate  how  dra- 
matic in  spirit  the  sermon  is ;  it  contains  a  definite  suggestion  of  the 
scene,  brisk  dialogue,  and  an  effective  close. 

The  fact  is  too  little  noted  in  the  study  of  the  origins  of  the 
sacred  drama  that  at  the  time  tropes  were  bringing  the  dramatic 
portrayal  of  sacred  history  to  the  altar,  sermons  were  being  delivered 
on  the  same  themes  and  in  exactly  the  same  spirit.3  But  these 
narrative  sermons  in  dialogue  were  not  restricted  to  Bible  story  ; 
one  significant  example  of  an  original  dramatic  situation  is  found 
in  Bernard's  address  on  Saint  Clement.4  The  speaker  reminds  his 
hearers  that  the  saint  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  worldly  position 

1  The  source  of  this  sermon  is  the  apocryphal  De  Transitu  Marine. 

*  Cantic.  5.  8.     Pair.  Lat.,  185.  190-93.      Bourgain,  211,  attributes  the 
sermon  to  Guerrie  d'Jgni.     Bourgain,  373—83,  prints  a  sermon  by  Anselm 
on  the  Resurrection. 

3  The  sermon,  once  attributed  to  Augustine,  in  which  the  prophets, 
one  after  another,  rehearse  on  the  request  of  the  preacher  their  testimony 
of  the  Christ  to  come,  was  read  as  a  part  of  the  Christmas  service.  It  was, 
then,  not  a  sermon  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  word.  See 
Sepet,  Les  Prophetes  du  Christ,  3.  10. 

*  (Euvres  Completes,  3.  468-70. 

TRANS.  CONN.  ACAD.,  Vol.  XIV.  21  MARCH,  1910. 
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and  disregard  his  mental  attainments,  to  win  the  love  of  God.  At 
this  point  Bernard  fancies  that  Satan  is  before  him,  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth  as  of  old,  "  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life,"  and  accordingly  the  preacher  turns  to  show  Satan  that  Clement 
had  offered  even  his  life  for  Christ.1  Bernard  almost  feels  that  the 
saint  had  actually  despised  his  body,  until  Clement  assures  him  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  "  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh." 2  But  some 
one  of  the  auditors  is  here  supposed  to  object  that  he,  too,  could 
show  the  same  fortitude  were  the  time  of  persecution  not  passed, 
and  thus  is  introduced  Bernard's  homily  on  steadfastness  in  minor 
trials.  In  this  original  sermon,  Bernard  has  obliterated  all  distinc- 
tions of  space  and  time  to  bring  together  a  number  of  characters, 
the  devil  and  the  saint,  Bernard  himself  and  a  member  of  his  con- 
gregation, in  a  conversation  purely  didactic  in  character.  Here,  then, 
is  a  very  significant  example  of  the  homiletic  rendering  of  little 
dramas  that  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  moral  plays. 

But  the  clergy  found  not  only  its  medium  of  communication  in 
the  widespread  dramatic  impulse  of  the  age;  they  found  in  it 
as  well  their  expository  method ;  for  the  use  of  allegory  as  a  means 
of  embodying  moral  principle,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  moralities,  sprang  directly  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive sheer  abstractions,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  represent 
them  as  living  beings.  The  essays  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopher 
Philo,  dealing  with  subjects  like  Justice  and  Sobriety,  undoubtedly 
gave  an  incentive  to  psychic  study.  But  the  poets  imbued  these 
qualities  with  human  life.  One  of  the  popular  fables  of  Phaedrus 
relates  the  experiences  of  two  travelers,  Truth  and  Falsehood.3 
In  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius,  likewise,  Terror  and  Fear  appear 
as  servants  of  Minerva  at  the  judgment  of  Paris,  just  as  in  the  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  such  characters  as  Sobriety  and  Solicitude 
take  their  parts.  The  poet  Claudian,  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
especially  fond  of  such  personifications,  introducing  freely  virtues 
and  vices  as  human  beings.4  Such  a  method  of  personification 
immediately  recommended  itself  to  Christian  writers.  Poets  and  the 
authors  of  religious  and  educational  treatises  were  soon  using  alle- 
gory as  their  means  of  exposition.  The  preachers,  therefore,  who 
would  place  their  teaching  on  the  stage,  found  at  hand  a  popular, 
and,  on  the  whole,  an  effective,  method  of  vivifying  the  abstract 
principles  of  their  faith. 

1  Job  2.  4.  *  Ephesians  5.  29. 

3  Hervieux,  2.  139-40.  *  See  Ebert,  1.  287-88. 
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Two  religious  treatises  of  the  second  century  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  how  quickly  the  allegorical  method  was  absorbed  into 
Christian  literature.  The  more  important,  perhaps,  is  The  Pastor  of 
Hermas,  a  strange  piece  of  apocalyptic  literature  which  for  three 
centuries  enjoyed  a  popularity  that  seemed  destined  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  its  unknown  author,  who  wrote  in  order  that  erring 
Christians  might  be  reclaimed.  In  the  first  vision  the  dreamer  sees, 
among  other  things,  seven  women,  who  are  introduced  by  the  ex- 
positor as  the  seven  Christian  virtues,  Faith,  Self-Restraint,  Sim- 
plicity, Innocence,  Moderation,  Knowledge,  and  Love.  Some  of  these 
same  personifications  appear  again,  with  others,  in  a  later  vision, 
where  they  seek  to  build  on  the  solid  rock,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
high  tower  that  typifies  the  Church.  Other  women,  representing 
vices,  comely  in  form,  but  dressed  in  black,  and  with  disheveled 
hair,  carry  away  the  imperfect  stones,  while  the  virtues  stand  guard 
in  the  completed  structure.1  The  apocalyptic  element  of  The  Pastor 
of  Hermas  predominates  over  the  allegorical ;  but  the  interpretation  iS 
of  the  visions  gives  a  suggestion  of  material  abundant  enough  to 
form  an  extensive  and  vigorous  piece  of  allegorical  narrative. 

The  same  device  of  depicting  the  Christian  virtues  as  young- 
women  was  employed  by  Tertulliaii.  Among  the  several  treatises 
that  he  wrote  on  such  abstract  themes  as  modesty,  idolatry,  and 
penitence,  that  on  patience,  De  Patientia,  is  the  most  significant. 
[^Towards  its  close  the  author  draws  the  likeness  of  his  subject. 
"  Her  countenance  is  tranquil  and  peaceful ;  her  brow  serene,  con- 
tracted by  no  wrinkle  of  sadness  or  of  anger ;  her  eyebrows  evenly 
relaxed  in  gladsome  wise,  with  eyes  downcast  in  humility,  not  in 
unhappiness ;  .  .  .  her  clothing,  moreover,  about  her  bosom  white  and 
well  fitted  to  her  person,  as  being  neither  inflated  nor  disturbed."^  | 
This  suggests  no  complete  allegory,  as  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  does ; 
but,  elaborating  pictorially  one  allegorical  conception,  is  of  equal 
importance.  Both  works  forecast  plainly  what  was  to  come. 

The  tendency  toward  allegory  found  in  these  two  treatises 
soon  became  dominant  in  Christian  literature.  The  Christian  al- 
legorist  devised  many  forms  for  the  expression  of  his  imaginings. 
Virtues  and  vices  appeared  as  living  beings,  and  the  progress  of  the 
soul  in  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  was  unfolded  as  a  material 
history,  marked  by  crises,  sudden  reversals  of  fortune,  and  eventual 
defeat  or  victory.  In  the  telling  of  this  story,  certain  episodes. 


1  Part  3,  Similitude  9,  especially  chaps.  9  and  15. 

2  Of.  Philosophy  in  Boethius. 
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such  as  the  conflict  between  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  the  debate 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  coming  of  Death  to  summon 
man,  and  even  the  Judgment  scene  itself,  were  widely  accepted. 
Most  of  the  didactic  poems  and  treatises  that  handle  these  themes 
seem  to-day  inexcusably  long  and  tedious ;  many  were  strictly  aca- 
demic in  purpose.  But  the  allegory  that  they  contained  could  be 
used  just  as  effectively  in  plain  sermons  and  popular  religious 
manuals,  where  it  proved  itself  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  trans- 
mission of  religious  truth. 

In  their  allegorical  sermons  churchmen  used  dialogue  just  as 
naturally  as  in  their  recital  of  historical  or  biographical  fact,  and 
thus  recited  dramatic  scenes  that  were  really  moral  plays.  In  a  brief 
bit  of  dialogue  in  one  of  the  Blickling  Homilies,  "  The  End  of  the 
World  is  Near,"  a  man  who  stands  at  the  grave  of  a  lifelong  friend 
is  informed  by  the  bones  that  nothing  remains  but  "  a  portion  of 
dust,  and  the  relict  of  worms,"  and  is  urged  to  incline  his  heart  to 
good  counsel  and  prayer.1  Still  more  significant  are  Hugo  of  Saint 
Victor's  and  Bernard's  sermons  on  the  intercession  of  Mercy  and 
Peace  for  the  sinner  whom  Justice  and  Truth  would  condemn,  for 
these  discourses,  which  will  be  shortly  outlined,  place  fictitious  words 
in  the  mouths  of  these  allegorical  characters — the  essence  of  the 
moral  plays.2 

A  very  similar  moral  allegory  was  carried  by  Peter  of  Blois  to 
a  conclusion  that  marks  his  sermon  still  more  emphatically  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  English  moralities.3  It  is  based  on  the  verses, 
"Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil  doers?  or  who  will 
stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?  Unless  the  Lord 
had  been  my  help,  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence."  In  the 
spirit  of  these  words  the  preacher  loses  at  once  his  own  identity. 
"  What  can  I,  poor  man,  do,"  he  exclaims,  "  unless  God  aid  me 
against  the  evil  doers!"4  His  little  drama  halts  a  while  to  permit 
the  discussion  of  three  books,  the  Book  of  the  Way,  the  Book  of 
Conscience,  and  the  Book  of  Life,  which  man  will  see  at  Doomsday. 
But  the  preacher  shortly  returns  to  picture  the  scene  at  God's  judg- 

1  112. 

1  S.  Victor,  Pair.  Lot.,  172.  621-25,  and  Bernard,  (Euvres  Completes,  3. 
340-48.  See  below,  chap.  5.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  exempla  of 
the  Alphabet  of  Talcs  (No.  496)  Righteousness,  Truth,  Peace,  and  Mercy 
figure  as  characters.  One  of  Bozon's  exempla  (No.  3)  introduces  the 
same  type  of  character. 

3  Sermo  ad  Populum,  Pair.  Lat.,  207.  750—75. 

1  Ps.  94.  16-17. 
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ment-seat,  whither  man  has  been  brought  to  answer  the  accusations 
of  his  adversary,  Satan.  The  charges  that  man  has  been  guilty 
of  infidelity  to  the  sacraments,  of  treason,  and  of  theft,  the  accuser 
supports  with  a  fulness  of  evidence  and  a  force  that  would  char- 
acterize a  trained  advocate.  The  prisoner  can  respond  but  feebly 
when  called  upon  for  his  defense,  and  since  Conscience,  in  spite  of 
the  prisoner's  questioning  the  legality  of  a  woman's  testimony,  con- 
firms the  charges,  the  case  for  him  seems  lost.  But,  opportunely, 
the  three  daughters  of  the  judge,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  inter- 
cede for  him  under  the  leadership  of  Faith,  whom  the  preacher 
introduces  in  the  words  of  Prudentius,  "  Prima  petit  campum  sub 
sorte  duelli  Pugnatura  fides."1  The  controversy,  though,  that  she 
enters,  is  not  the  open  conflict  of  the  Psychomachia.  Satan  asks  Faith 
why  she  is  soiling  her  purity  by  defending  the  sinner,  and  offers  the 
specious  argument  that,  since  faith  without  works  is  dead,  and 
since  a  man  who  sins  in  expectation  of  pardon  is  accursed,  the 
prisoner  deserves  none  of  her  sympathy.  But  Faith,  who  is  too 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  his  wiles  to  trust  his  plea,  can  justify  her 
actions.  Their  part  as  intercessors,  she  shows,  is  in  strict  accord 
with  justice  and  divine  will,  while  his  efforts  to  thwart  their  pur- 
pose is  both  a  usurpation  and  perversion  of  divine  law.  Turning 
then  to  the  sinner,  she  depicts  the  punishment  that  awaits  him  if  he 
dies  unrepentent,  and  thus  leads  him  to  profess  his  belief  in  the 
Trinity  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  expounded  by  the 
Fathers  and  the  preachers,  and  to  promise  amendment.  Such 
doctrinal  instruction  as  a  prelude  to  forgiveness  was  common  in  the 
moralities,  and  this  sermon  seems  in  this  respect  full  of  significance. 
The  Virgin  and  the  court  then  join  the  sisters  in  their  prayers  for 
mercy,  and  God  grants  the  accused  full  pardon. 

Is  it  assuming  too  much  to  regard  these  sermons  in  dialogue  on 
allegorical  themes  as  the  forerunners  of  the  morality  plays?  If 
ministers  in  the  pulpits  were  accustomed  to  present  such  dramatic 
situations,  the  next  step  would  be  to  enact  them  professedly  as 
dramas.  Already  dramatically  conceived  incidents  from  sacred  story 
were  being  presented  by  churchmen  at  the  altar;  it  was  therefore 
no  great  innovation  for  churchmen  to  act,  or  encourage  others  to 
act,  the  deeds  that  these  allegorical  sermons  in  the  pulpit  outlined. 
Of  course,  these  themes,  not  being  based  on  the  sacred  text  itself, 
would  find  no  place  in  the  mass.  But  if  a  churchman  like  Stephen 
of  Bourbon  could  justify  a  telling  story  in  the  pulpit  as  a  "  sermo 

1  Psychomachia,  11.  21-22. 
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corporeus  "  that  "  passed  readily  from  the  sense  to  the  imagination, 
and  from  the  imagination  to  the  memory,"1  preachers  would  re- 
cognize the  same  efficacy  in  the  allegorical  play,  and  willingly 
give  it  their  support.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  precepts  of  the 
pulpit  became  the  stock  property  of  the  theater ;  that  the  sermon 
supplied  the  matter  and  the  spirit  of  the  moral  play. 


CHAPTER  II.— THE  MOST  TYPICAL  MORAL  PLAY. 

The  moral  teaching  that  the  church  saw  fit  to  intrust  to  the 
stage,  and  the  means  most  commonly  used  to  embody  such  intract- 
able material  in  dramatic  form,  are  best  illustrated  by  the  earliest 
of  the  extant  English  moralities,  The  Castle  of  Perseverance.  This 
long  play  of  almost  four  thousand  lines,  truly  a  "  sermo  corporeus," 
depicts  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  sin  and  holiness  for  the 
soul  of  the  hero,  Mankind.  Although  he  at  the  start  represents 
himself  as  a  naked  infant  born  but  the  night  before  to  the  "  woo 
&  wepynge "  of  the  world,  the  play  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
begin  the  story  with  the  follies  of  his  youth,  as  some  moral  plays 
did,  for  immaturity  either  in  thought  or  act  is  nowhere  noticeable. 

Since,  however,  the  matter  of  the  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  so 
full  and  varied,  it  may  fairly  be  called  a  "  full-scope "  morality. 
It  may  also  be  called  the  model  play.  The  spirit  that  pervades 
it  responds  exactly  to  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  church;  the 
doctrine  taught  is  in  strict  accord  with  ecclesiastical  teaching ;  and 
the  experiences  through  which  the  personified  abstractions  pass 
represent  the  favorite  episodes  of  medieval  allegory.  In  all  these 
respects,  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  the  most  typical  specimen 
of  the  morality  play. 

At  the  beginning,  Mankind  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem  of  life.  His  reference  to  his  weakness  and  inexperience, 
it  seems,  has  no  dramatic  significance,  and,  in  view  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  play,  offers  no  real  inconsistency.  The  churchly 
author  would  simply  have  us  understand  that  even  the  infant  is 
subject  to  temptation,  and  morally  responsible  for  his  acts.  Con- 
sequently, two  angels  accompany  Mankind,  Good  Angel  sent  by 
Christ  to  guide  the  boy,  and  Bad  Angel  delegated  by  Satan  to 
tempt  him;  for 

1  £tienne  de  Bourbon,  5,  Prologue. 
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swyche  to,  hath  euery  man  on  lyue, 

to  rewlyn  hym  &  hys  wyttis  fyue.1  (310—11) 

The  responsibility  is  fully  realised  by  Mankind,  who  prays  that  he  may 

folwe,  be  strete  &  stalle, 
J)e  aungyl  {mt  cam  fro  heuene  trone.  (316—17) 

But  the  tempter  is  insistent,  and  the  sway  of  the  evil  powers,  the 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  who  are  seated  on  their  thrones 
upon  the  stage,  very  near.  The  misguided  soul,  accordingly,  is 
easily  brought  to  forsake  his  true  guide  in  order  to  seek  in  the 
world  the  base  pleasures  that  Wealth  and  its  privileges  can  give. 
Disregarding,  then,  the  warnings  of  Good  Angel, 

a !  nay !  man !  for  Cristis  blod, 
cum  a-gayn  be  strete  &  style! 
J)e  Werld  is  wyckyd,  &  ful  wod, 
&  J)ou  schalt  leuyn  but  a  whyle. 

What  coueytyst  ]DOU  to  wynne? 
man !  JDynke  on  f)yn  endynge  day 
Whanne  J>ou  schalt  be  closyd  vnder  clay!,    (403-09) 

and  heeding  the  counsel  of  Bad  Angel, 

With  JDC  Werld  JDOU  mayst  be  bold 
tyl  ]DOU  be  sexty  wynter  hold, 
wanne  f)i  nose  waxit  cold, 

}>anne  mayst  J)ou  drawe  to  goode,  (418—21) 

Mankind  chooses  his  own  course: 

I  vow  to  God,  &  so  I  may 
Make  mery  a  ful  gret  throwe; 
I  may  leuyn  many  a  day; 
I  am  but  £onge,  as  I  trowe. 

for  to  do  Jmt  I  schulde.  (422-26) 

He  is  first  introduced  by  Bad  Angel  to  World  and  his  attendants, 
Folly   and  Pride,   who   promise   him  for  his  submission  the  carnal 

1  In  one  of  his  sermons  Jacques  de  Vitry  told  this  story  of  Bonus 
Angelus.  A  man  who  has  committed  a  heinous  crime  is  led  to  confess 
to  the  Devil  who  has  disguised  himself  as  a  priest.  The  Devil  bids 
the  man  never  mention  the  crime  again,  and  when  the  man  dies  he 
claims  his  soul  on  the  ground  that  his  sin  has  never  been  confessed  to 
a  proper  priest.  Bonus  Angelus  appears  just  in  time  to  insist  that  the 
man's  good  intentions  should  be  sufficient  to  save  him.  Exempla,  No.  303. 
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pleasures  he  desires.  Backbiter  volunteers  to  teach  him  the  way 
to  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  Covetousness  inflames  him  with 
greed.  One  after  the  other  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  instil  their 
poisonous  teachings  into  his  heart.  Pride,  for  example,  urges  him 
to  despise  his  fellows,  and,  lest  they  take  him  for  a  goose,  to 
jag  his  clothing,  wear  long-toed  shoes,  and  in  all  other  respects  to 

put  holy  f>yn  hert  in  pride.  (1073) 

Sloth,  in  his  turn,  advises  him  to  forget  his  religious  duties  for  ease. 

whanne  £>e  messe-belle  goth, 
lye  stylle,  man,  &  take  non  hede ! 
lappe  {)yne  hed  J)anne  in  a  cloth, 
&  take  a  swet,  I  t>ee  rede; 

Chyrche-goynge  J)ou  forsake.  (1215-19) 

Led  by  such  invidious  counsel,  Mankind  is  apparently  lost,  and  the 
sorrowful  Good  Angel,  who  has  witnessed  what  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, foretells  his  fate: 

alas !  Mankynde 

is  bobbyt  &  blent  as  f)e  blynde! 

In  feyth,  I  fynde, 

to  Crist  he  can  nowt  be  kynde. 

alas!  Mankynne 

is  soylyd  &  saggyd  in  synne! 

he  wyl  not  blynne, 

tyl  body  &  sowle  parte  a-twynne.  (J  289-96) 

Grieving  thus  over  Mankind's  sorry  predicament,  Good  Angel  is 
discovered  by  his  friend  Shrift,  to  whom  he  explains  the  cause  of 
his  sorrow.  Shrift,  however,  sees  a  chance  of  a  quick  amendment 
if  only  Mankind  can  be  brought  to  confess  his  sins.  Accordingly 
they  seek  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Penance,  readily  bring  him  to 
see  his  wrong-doing  and  ask  for  forgiveness: 

I  haue  synnyd  many  a  {>rowe 
In  {>e  dedly  synnys  seuene, 

boj>e  in  home  &  halle.  .  .  . 
|>e  x  comaundementis,  brokyn  I  haue; 
&  my  fyue  wyttis,  spent  hem  a-mys; 
I  was  J)anne  wood,  &  gan  to  raue: 
mercy,  God!  for-geue  me  f>ys!  .  .  . 
now,  seynt  Saueour!  ge  me  saue, 
&  brynge  me  to  gour  boure  of  blys! 
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1  can  not  alle  say; 
but  to  J)e  erthe  I  knele  a-down, 
bo{)e  with  bede  &  orisoun, 
&  aske  myn  absolucioun.  (1477-95) 

Shrift  then  has  power  to  absolve  Mankind: 

I  J)ee  a-soyle,  with  mylde  mod, 
of  al  |>at  ]DOU  hast  ben  ful  madde, 
In  forsakynge  of  |>yn  aungyl  good, 
&  J)i  fowle  flesche  f>at  J)ou  hast  fadde, 
be  werld,  f>e  deuyl  J>at  is  so  woode, 
&  folwyd  f>yne  aungyl  f)at  is  so  badde. 
to  Jhesu  Crist  t>at  deyed  on  rode, 
I  restore  f>ee  a-geyn  ful  sadde ; 

noli  peccare! 

&  all  f)e  goode  dedys  f)at  JDOU  haste  don, 
&  all  f>i  tribulacyon, 
stonde  £>ee  in  remyssion : 

posius  noli  viciare.  (1523—35) 

Thus  the  conflict  between  man's  good  and  evil  inclinations  was 
represented  concretely  on  the  stage.  The  subjective  forces  that  in 
reality  belong  to  man  himself  in  the  most  personal  sense  were 
transformed  by  the  poet  into  visible,  external  forces  operating  upon 
man  as  they  obeyed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  call  of  God,  or,  on  the 
other,  the  interests  of  the  World  and  the  Flesh.  Such  a  transform- 
ation, although  not  congruous  to  the  truest  understanding  of  sin, 
was  essential  to  the  allegorical  method  of  exposition,  and  was 
therefore  widespread  in  the  didactic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Many  abstract  treatises,  to  be  sure,  were  written  in  which  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  ethical  traits,  such  as  the  "  seven  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  were  carried  to  the  last  degree.  This  was  the 
method  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  Summa  Theologica  remains  the 
greatest  monument  of  this  sort  of  composition.  But  the  more  vital 
mode  of  treating  such  themes  was  the  allegorical.  The  motives 
and  impulses  of  man's  own  heart  were  taken  from  him,  and, 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  given  him  again  for  companions. 

This  extended  moral  play,  however,  does  not  stop,  as  many  did, 
with  this  one  general  representation  of  the  struggle  that  rages  in 
man's  heart.  The  story  of  Mankind's  life  is  carried  further  through 
a  series  of  allegorical  episodes  which  had  been  early  popular  in 
Christian  didactic  poetry.  The  first  is  a  more  specific  embodiment 
of  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice.  Mankind,  after  gaining 
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absolution,  seeks  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Perseverance,  where  he 
hopes  to  escape  his  tempters.  But  the  vices  rally  about  the 
standard  of  Belial,  and  advance  in  a  body  to  assault  the  castle.  Of 
the  actual  engagement  that  follows  only  the  most  meager  de- 
scription is  given  by  the  churchly  author.  Pride  confesses  himself 
beaten  by  Meekness: 

I  weyle  &  wepe,  with  wondys  wete ; 

I  am  betyn  in  f>e  hed. 
my  prowde  pride  a-doun  is  dreuyn, 
so  scharpely  Mekenes  hath  me  schreuyn, 
{>at  I  may  no  lenger  leuyn ; 

my  lyf  is  me  be-reuyd.  (2203-08) 

Envy,  in  turn,  reports  herself  repulsed  by  the  roses  that  Charity 
has  thrown  from  the  walls.  This  paucity  of  narrative  detail,  how- 
ever, is  amply  made  up  for  by  an  extreme  fulness  of  preaching ; 
the  battle,  in  short,  was  the  theologian's.  Before  the  assault  is  at- 
tempted, the  seven  virtues  fortify  Mankind  with  effective  little 
homilies.  Industry  urges  him  : 

In  besynesse,  man,  loke  J)ou  be, 
with  worf>i  werkis  goode  &  f)ykke ! 
to  slawthe,  if  f>ou  caste  f>ee, 
it  schal  f>ee  drawe  to  f)owtis  wyckke. 

Osiositas  parit  omne  malum ; 
it  puttyth  a  man  to  pouerte, 
&  pullyth  hym  to  peynys  prycke, 
Do  sum-what  aUwey  for  loue  of  me, 
f>ou  J)ou  schuldyst  but  thwyte  a  stycke; 

with  bedys,  sum  tyme  J>ee  blys! 
Sum  tyme  rede,  &.sum  tyme  wryte, 
&  sum  tyme  pleye  at  f>i  delyte : 
t>e  deuyl  J>ee  waytyth  with  dyspyte 

whanne  {)ou  art  in  Idylnesse.  (1644-56) 

Meanwhile,  the  vices  are  considering  what  means  each  one,  ac- 
cording to  his  nature,  has  of  regaining  their  escaped  prisoner: 

help  we,  Mankynde  fro  gone  castel  to  keuere! 

helpe !  we  mon  hym  wynne. 
schete  we  all  at  a  schote, 
with  gere  ]Dat  we  cunne  best  note, 
to  chache  Mankynde  fro  z;e*ne  cote 

In-to  dedly  synne.  (1955—60) 
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Even  when  the  champions  of  good  and  evil  have  actually  met  in 
pairs,  Pride  with  Meekness,  Wrath  with  Patience,  Envy  with 
Charity,  and  so  on,  the  sermon  obscures  the  narrative.  In  response 
to  Pride's  threats,  Meekness  comments  on  the  cause  of  Lucifer's 
fall  and  on  the  humility  of  Christ,  garnishing  her  discourse  with  the 
Psalmist's  reflections  on  the  fate  of  the  proud.  So,  too,  Patience, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  "  styffe  stonys  "  with  which  Wrath  pelts 
her,  draws  a  moral  from  Christ's  example: 

whanne  he  stod  meker  JDanne  a  chylde, 
&  lete  boyes  hym  betyn  &  bynde : 


&  gyt,  to  deyen  he  was  glad, 

us,  pacyens  to  techyn  &  lerne.  (2128-38) 

And  against  Envy's  threat, 

let  Mankynde  cum  to  us  doun, 

or  I  schal  schetyn  to  £>is  castel  town 

a  ful  fowle  defamacyon,  (2157—59) 

Charity  replies : 

JDOU  f>ou  speke  wycke  &  false  fame, 
J3e  wers  schal  I  neuere  do  my  dede. 
who-so  peyryth  falsly  a-no{)er  mans  name, 
Cristys  curs  he  schal  haue  to  mede : 

ve  homini  illi  per  quern  scandalum  venit. 

(Matt.  18.7.) 

who-so  wyl  not  hys  tunge  tame, — 
take  it  sothe,  as  mes  crede,— 
wo,  wo,  to  hym,  &  mekyl  schame ! 
In  holy  wrytte  f)is  I  rede; 

for  euere  JDOU  art  a  schrewe.  (2161—69) 

Thus  the  battle  becomes  ecclesiastic  exposition,  with  no  headway 
in  action.  The  second  assault  would  have  failed  as  the  first  did, 
had  not  the  enticements  of  Covetise  finally  drawn  Mankind,  in  spite 
of  Generosity's  earnest  pleadings,  again  to  forsake  his  friends  for 
illicit  pleasures  with  his  carnal  enemies. 

Mankind's  second  experience  in  the  toils  of  sin  needs  no  analysis. 
Since  he  has  been  endowed  by  God  with  freedom  of  the  will,  he 
must  be  left,  the  virtues  declare,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  ill- 
advised  choice.  The  time,  however,  is  short  in  which  he  can 
enjoy  the  wealth  that  Covetise  gives  him ;  for  "  drery  Dethe  "  soon 
appears  to  call  him  to  judgment.  The  bringing  of  this  summons 
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to  the  various  classes  of  society  was  a  favorite  subject  for  the 
mural  painters  and  the  didactic  poets  of  all  Europe.  Hence  the 
messenger  who  at  this  point  introduces  himself  to  Mankind  was 
a  familiar  figure  to  the  audience,  and  his  message  but  repeated  the 
oft-heard  warning  of  the  clergy : 

drery  is  my  deth-drawth; 
a-geyns  me  may  no  man  stonde; 
I  durke,  &  down  I  brynge  to  nowth, 
lordys  &  ladys  in  euery  londe. 
whom-so  I  haue  a  lessun  tawth, 
onethys  sythen  schal  he  mowe  stonde; 
In  my  earful  clothys  he  schal  be  cawth, 
ryche,  pore,  fre  &  bonde: 

whanne  I  come,  f>ei  goo  no  more, 
where-so  I  wende  in  any  lede, 
euery  man  of  me  hat  drede ; 
lette  I  wyl,  for  no  mede, 

to  smyte  sadde  &  sore.  (2792-2804) 

Just  as  familiar  were  the  reproaches  that  Mankind's  soul  at  this 
crisis  heaps  upon  him: 

body!  pou  dedyst  brew  a  byttyr  bale, 
to  {>i  lustys  whanne  gannyst  loute; 
t>i  sely  sowle  schal  ben  a-kale; 
I  beye  f>i  dedys  with  rewly  rowte ; 

&  al  it  is  for  gyle, 
euere  f)ou  hast  be  coueytows, 
falsly  to  getyn  londe  &  hows; 
to  me  IDOU  hast  brokyn  a  byttyr  jows; 

so  welaway  |)e  whyle!  (3013-21) 

Again  the  play  might  have  closed  with  this  version  of  the  Dance 
of  Death,  and  this  suggestion  of  the  strife  between  the  Body  and 
the  Soul;  but  yet  another  scene  could  be  borrowed  from  ecclesi- 
astical literature  to  turn  again  the  scales  of  fate.  Mercy  hears  the 
appeal  of  Mankind's  soul,  and  is  moved  to  pity.  Justice,  however, 
protests  that  Mankind  should  expect  no  pardon: 

&  euery  man  J)at  wyl  Fulfyll 

J>e  dedly  synnys,  &  folw  mysdede, 

to  graunte  hem  mercy,  me  Jjynkyth  is  no  skyl; 

&  {>erfore,  systyr,  gou  I  rede, 

lete  hym  a-bye  his  mysdede.  (3156-60) 
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This  harsh  judgment  is  sustained  by  the  third  sister,  Truth.  But 
Peace,  the  fourth,  rebukes  these  advocates  of  unmitigated  punish- 
ment, and  persuades  them  to  carry  their  dispute  to  their  father, 
God.  Accordingly,  they  present  in  full  their  arguments  before  his 
throne.  Truth  asserts  that  Mankind  deserves  damnation  for  his 
sins.  But,  Mercy  interposes,  Christ's  sacrifice  has  made  forgiveness 
possible.  Such  lenity,  however,  Justice  objects,  runs  directly  counter 
to  divine  law,  and  would  be  subversive  of  the  whole  moral  order. 
Yes,  adds  Truth,  Mankind  never  fed  the  hungry,  or  clothed  the 
poor,  or  showed  kindness  to  the  unfortunate;  let  him  therefore 
suffer.  Thus  the  dispute  progresses  till  Peace  interposes.  She  re- 
conciles the  sisters,  and  together  they  beg  God  to  spare  the  con- 
demned sinner.  In  response  to  their  united  appeals,  he  orders 
Mankind  to  be  carried  from  hell  to  heaven. 

Thus  the  play  ends  with  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  allegory 
suggested  by  the  eighty-fifth  Psalm.  Like  the  allegory  of  the 
struggle  between  the  virtues  and  vices,  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
and  of  the  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  this  was  one 
of  the  commonest  themes  of  medieval  literature.  Combined  as 
they  are  here,  the  four  motives  give  in  full  the  varied  course  of 
Mankind's  career,  from  his  first  day,  when  Good  Angel  and  Bad 
Angel  stand  on  either  hand  asking  his  allegiance,  through  all  his 
sinnings  and  repentings,  to  the  last  scene  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  The  long  story  is  told  with  but  little  respect  for  dramatic 
climax,  and  with  a  tedious  prolixity ;  but  underneath  it  all  lies  one 
plain  moral : 

Evyr  at  {)e  begynnynge 

Thynke  on  goure  last  endynge !  (3648—49) 

The  reader  thinks  at  once  of  the  Blickling  homily,  "  The  End  of 
the  World  is  Near,"  and,  possibly,  of  the  still  closer  parallelism 
with  a  homily  attributed  to  Ephraem,  the  Syrian.1  It  warns  man 
to  keep  ever  in  mind  the  hour  when  soul  shall  be  separated  from 
body,  and  the  great  fear  and  the  great  mystery  of  life  shall  be 
consummated.  At  that  hour,  angels  and  demons  will  flock  about 
the  dying  man,  and  struggle  to  possess  him.  If  he  has  lived  a 
good  life,  observant  of  the  virtues,  they  will  then  become  his 
Angeli  boni,  protect  him  from  the  demons,  and  lead  him  to  a  land 
of  rest  and  joy.  But  if  he  has  wasted  his  life,  the  vices  to  which 
he  has  yielded  will  become  demons  and  seize  his  soul  and  carry 

1  De  hdbenda  semper  in  mente  die  exitus  vttae,  6.  356-57. 
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it   to   unending  misery.     How  closely  the  dramatist  has  followed 
the  warning  of  the  church ! 

The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  it  is  clear,  should  not  be  considered 
primarily  from  the  dramatic  standpoint.  Its  influence  in  the  growth 
of  the  English  drama  can  not  be  disregarded,  it  is  true,  by  the 
literary  historian.  But  he  who  would  appreciate  the  type  of 
which  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  the  truest  representative,  should 
remember  that  its  author  and  its  first  audiences  knew  nothing  of 
the  drama  qua  drama,  and  should  study  it  first,  according  to  its 
intention,  as  a  piece  of  didactic  literature,  a  "  sermo  corporeus." 
The  student  then  realizes  that  the  contents  are  not  original  with 
the  English  author,  and  that  the  primary  sources  should  never  be 
sought  through  the  channels  of  secular  literature,  whether  English 
or  French,  but  rather  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  which  knew  no 
national  bounds.  If  this  be  true  of  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  it 
is  equally  true  of  the  type  it  so  perfectly  represents.  Here,  then, 
is  a  clue  for  the  investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  morality  plays, 
and  for  a  surer  and  fuller  means  for  their  intimate  appreciation. 


CHAPTER  III.— THE  PSYCHOMACHIA. 

Thus  the  conception  of  spiritual  life  as  a  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  of  evil,  terminating  in  death  and  the  final 
reward  or  punishment  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  constitutes 
the  theme  of  the  typical  moral  play,  as  it  was  devised  to  popularize 
and  enforce  the  practical  moral  lessons  that  the  Church  had  to 
teach.  As  the  theme  of  conflict  was  obviously  first  in  order  of 
presentation,  so  it  was  first,  without  doubt,  in  order  of  devel- 
opment. The  conception  of  life  as  an  armed  combat  is  as  old 
as  Christianity  itself.  It  underlies  many  of  the  New  Testament's 
warnings  against  temptation,  especially  the  appeals  of  that  virile 
apostle  Paul.  "For  we  wrestle,"  he  wrote,  "not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  .  .  .  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth, 
and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness;  And  your  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  Above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation, 
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and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  l  Clearly 
the  spiritual  life  meant  to  Paul  a  struggle  not  unlike  the  clashing 
of  foes  in  battle. 

The  vivid  picture  that  Paul  here  drew  of  militant  Christianity 
was  never  forgotten.  It  was  very  plainly  in  the  mind  of  that 
vigorous  controversialist  and  ardent  reformer,  Tertullian,  as  he 
attacked  the  impurities  of  the  Roman  theater.2  "  Would  you  have 
also  fightings  and  wrestlings  ?  Well,  of  these  there  is  no  lacking, 
and  they  are  not  of  slight  account.  Behold  unchastity  overcome 
by  chastity,  perfidy  slain  by  faithfulness,  cruelty  stricken  by  com- 
passion, impudence  thrown  into  the  shade  by  modesty;  these  are 
the  contests  we  have  among  us,  and  in  these  we  win  our  crowns." 

With  a  still  more  lifelike  personification  and  a  more  specific  in- 
dication of  the  nature  of  the  assault,  this  same  conception  was 
handled  by  Tertullian's  follower,  Cyprian.  "What  else  in  the 
world,"  he  wrote,  "than  a  battle  against  the  devil  is  daily  carried 
on,  than  a  struggle  against  his  darts  and  weapons  in  constant 
conflicts?  Our  warfare  is  with  avarice,  with  immodesty,  with 
anger,  with  ambition ;  our  diligent  and  toilsome  wrestle  with  carnal 
vices,  with  enticements  of  the  world.  The  mind  of  man  besieged, 
and  in  every  quarter  invested  with  the  onsets  of  the  devil,  scarcely 
in  each  point  meets  the  attack,  scarcely  resists  it.  If  avarice  is 
prostrated,  lust  springs  up.  If  lust  is  overcome,  ambition  takes  its 
place.  If  ambition  is  despised,  anger  exasperates,  pride  puffs  up, 
wine-bibbing  entices,  envy  breaks  concord,  jealousy  cuts  friendship ; 
you  are  constrained  to  curse,  which  the  divine  law  forbids;  you 
are  compelled  to  swear,  which  is  not  lawful." 3 

Of  almost  equal  significance  is  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Divine  Institutes  of  Lactantius,  the  great  churchman  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries : 

God,  who  created  men  to  this  warfare,  desired  that  they  should 
stand  prepared  in  battle  array,  and  with  minds  keenly  intent  should 
watch  against  the  stratagems  of  open  attacks  of  our  single  enemy, 
who,  as  is  the  practice  of  skilful  and  experienced  generals,  endeav- 
ours to  ensnare  us  by  various  arts,  directing  his  rage  according 
to  the  nature  and  disposition  of  each.  For  he  infuses  into  some 

1  Eph.  6.  11-17. 

2  34.     See    Thompson,    Controversy    between    the    Puritans    and    the   Stage, 
13-16. 

3  On   the  Mortality,   455.       See    also    Ephraem,    the    Syrian,    De   Pugna 
Carnis,  5.  232-34. 
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insatiable  avarice,  that,  being  chained  by  their  riches  as  by  fetters, 
he  may  drive  them  from  the  way  of  truth.  He  inflames  others 
with  the  excitement  of  anger,  that  while  they  are  rather  intent  upon 
inflicting  injury,  he  may  turn  them  aside  from  the  contemplation 
of  God.  He  plunges  others  into  immoderate  lusts,  that,  giving  them- 
selves to  pleasure  of  the  body,  they  may  be  unable  to  look  towards 
virtue.  .  .  .  Moreover,  those  whom  he  has  seen  to  be  pious  he  involves 
in  various  superstitions.  .  . .  Thus  he  has  blocked  up  all  the  approaches 
against  men,  and  has  occupied  the  way,  rejoicing  in  public  errors ; 
but  that  we  might  be  able  to  dispel  these  errors,  and  to  overcome 
the  author  of  evils  himself,  God  has  enlightened  us,  and  has  armed 
us  with  true  and  heavenly  virtue.1 

These  three  passages  indicate  how  the  Church  Fathers,  visualizing 
clearly  the  conception  of  St.  Paul,  came  to  understand  and  portray 
the  soul's  resistance  to  temptation  as  a  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  good  and  of  evil.  Such  an  idea,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  New 
Testament  and  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  could  not 
be  barren  to  an  age  already  inclined  to  allegorical  interpretation. 
Very  readily  the  moral  qualities  that  the  apostle  would  set  to  oppose 
temptations,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  that  Cyprian  brought  face  to  face, 
became  living  warriors  engaged  in  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  weapons 
of  war.  Most  often  the  struggle  was  depicted  as  a  conflict,  epic 
in  character,  in  open  field.  Sometimes,  however,  the  more  strictly 
religious  writers,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained,  chose  to  re- 
present the  virtues  in  the  act  of  defending  their  citadel,  the  soul, 
against  the  vigorous  assault  of  the  vices.  With  this  possibility  of 
variation,  the  theme  spread  rapidly  and  widely  through  the  homo- 
geneous intellectual  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Latin  poems, 
sermons,  and  moral  treatises,  and  more  than  any  other  one  influence 
determined  the  character  of  the  morality  plays. 

Each  branch  of  the  theme  in  the  fourth  century  received  its  first 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  poet-churchman,  Prudentius.  He 
narrated  in  the  Psychomachia  the  battle  between  the  armies  of  sin 
and  holiness,  and  sketched  less  fully  in  the  Hamartigenia,  as  Cyprian 
had  done,  the  siege  of  the  soul.  The  former,  after  a  preface  ex- 
plaining the  typological  significance  of  the  history  of  Abraham, 
opens  with  words  that  remind  one  strongly  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian : 

"  Tell  us,  O  Christ,  . .  .  our  king,  with  what  soldiery  the  mind  may 
seek  to  drive  the  sins  from  the  cave  of  the  breast.  When  sedition 
arises  to  disturb  our  spirit,  and  sin  wearies  the  mind  with  combat, 

1   Divine  Institutes,  Bk.  6,  chap.  4. 
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what  guard  have  we  to  insure  our  liberty,  what  battle-line  can  best 
withstand  the  furies  that  have  penetrated  our  hearts?  For  you, 
good  Leader,  have  not  exposed  Christians  to  destroying  vices  without 
giving  them  great  virtues  and  courage  to  endure.  You  yourself 
order  the  defending  hosts  to  fight  in  the  besieged  body ;  you  your- 
self arm  the  spirit  with  strength  to  contend  powerfully  in  your  be- 
half, and  to  overcome  the  lusts  that  battle  in  the  heart. 

The  actual  combat  then  begins  in  a  way  natural  to  the  fourth 
century,  when  heresy  and  sedition  still  menaced  Christianity,  and 
to  an  author  familiar  with  the  burning  appeals  of  Tertullian.  It  is 
Faith  who  first  takes  the  field,  neglecting  in  her  eagerness  for  glory 
in  new  battles  to  arm  herself  with  the  javelin,  or  cover  her  un- 
protected shoulders  with  a  corslet.  Idolatry  at  once  assails  her, 
but  Faith  smites  the  hostile  head  bound  with  crime,  bearing  to  the 
ground  the  bleeding  mouth,  and  trampling  on  the  glazed  eyes. 
Her  victorious  retinue,  recruited  from  the  thousand  martyrs,  exults, 
while  Faith  rewards  all,  according  to  their  deserts,  with  floral  wreaths 
and  purple  robes. 

Next  Chastity  in  gleaming  armor  meets  on  the  grassy  field  the 
attack  of  Sodomite  Lust,  who  tries  to  smirch  her  face  and  blind 
her  eyes  with  the  black  smoke  of  her  pitchy  torch.  But  the  unter- 
rified  virgin  strikes  the  torch  from  Lust's  hand  with  a  stone,  and 
with  her  sword  cuts  the  throat  of  the  disarmed  courtesan.  Black 
vapors  rising  from  the  bloody  wound  pollute  the  air,  while  over 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  great  tempter — "  vexatrix  hominum  " — the 
victorious  queen,  after  the  copious  epic  fashion,  exults  in  her  triumph, 
which  she  likens  to  that  of  Judith. 

At  once  attention  is  drawn  to  Patience,  as  she  stands  unmoved 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  slaughter  of  battle.  Wrath  sees 
her  from  afar,  the  "  Martis  spectatrix  libera  nostri,"  and  with  ugly 
threats  hurls  his  spear.  It  falls,  however,  harmless  from  the  breast- 
plate that  the  provident  goddess  has  put  on,  and  Patience  remains 
undisturbed,  a  living  embodiment  of  the  virtue  that  Tertullian  had 
so  exalted.  Then  Wrath  grasps  his  sword,  and  smites  her  helmet ; 
but  the  blade  is  shattered,  and  in  the  fury  of  defeat  Wrath  slays 
himself  with  a  spear  which  he  snatches  from  the  ground.  Well, 
then,  may  Patience  boast  that,  in  her  own  peaceful  way,  without 
resort  to  weapons,  she  has  triumphed  over  her  foe.  Meanwhile, 
her  faithful  supporter  Job  ceases  from  combat — such  slight  hints 
suggest  the  struggle  raging  about  the  protagonists— and  together 
they  pass  through  the  army  and  leave  the  field. 

In  spite  of  these  reverses,  the  vices  continue  to  force  the  fighting. 

TRANS.  CONN.  ACAD.,  Vol.  XIV.  22  MARCH,  1910. 
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Pride,  clad  in  lion's  skin  and  linen  mantle  that  bellies  in  the  wind, 
dashes  up  on  a  fiery  steed.  The  few  ill-armed  troops  that  Humility 
and  Hope  have  gathered  arouse  only  her  scorn,  and,  riding  out 
between  the  lines,  she  heaps  ridicule  upon  them  for  daring  to  face 
her,  and  boasts  that  she  will  trample  them  down— Justice,  poor 
Honesty,  meager  Sobriety,  spare  Fast,  Shame,  Simplicity,  and  all 
the  rest.  These  threats  and  scoffs  Pride  utters  as  she  spurs  her 
unbridled  steed  wildly  between  the  lines,  hoping  thus  to  terrify  her 
humble  foes  and  override  them.  But  suddenly  her  charger  stumbles, 
and  falls  headlong  into  a  trench,  which  Fraud,  to  entrap  the  moving 
squadrons,  has  dug  and  cleverly  concealed  beneath  branches  and 
turf.  Hope,  seeing  her  enemy's  plight,  runs  hastily  to  Humility 
with  a  sword,  and  Pride's  head  is  soon  hanging  by  the  bloodwet 
hair.  "Cease  to  boast,"  cries  Hope  to  her  followers,  "for  God 
humbles  the  proud."  Leaving  this  as  her  final  message,  the  virtue 
flies  on  golden  wings  to  heaven. 

Thereupon  Luxury,  unmindful  of  her  tarnished  name,  leaving  a 
gluttonous  feast,  drives  up  in  a  chariot  built  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  studded  with  precious  stones.  A  strange  warfare  this  drunken, 
perfumed  temptress,  with  her  alluring  eyes  and  languid  voice,  comes 
to  wage.  Instead  of  arrows  and  javelins  she  bears  violets  and  roses, 
which  she  scatters  from  baskets  among  the  Christian  troops.  Their 
limbs  are  weakened  by  the  sweet  odors,  and  they  are  ready  to 
surrender,  longing  to  serve  under  the  debauched  mistress  and  to 
be  held  by  her  lax,  carnal  laws.  But  Sobriety,  smarting  at  such 
easy  surrender,  fixes  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  the  ground  before 
the  troops,  and  rouses  their  courage  with  reproaches  and  entreaties. 
Thus  made  mindful  of  their  high  lineage,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  they  advance.  Luxury's  horses  rear 
and  overturn  the  chariot,  and  she  herself  is  caught  in  the  whirling 
wheels.  As  Sobriety  kills  her  with  a  stone,  her  frightened  followers 
flee — Jest  and  Illwill  throwing  away  their  cymbals,  which  have 
served  as  weapons,  Love  casting  aside  its  arrows,  and  Pride  its 
splendor.  The  valuables  thus  discarded  are  left  untouched,  at 
Sobriety's  command,  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 

But  Avarice,  attracted  by  the  plunder,  greedily  gathers  up  the 
fallen  treasure  with  her  hooked  hand,  filling  not  only  her  ample 
bosom,  but  the  money-bags  and  the  basket  that  hangs  by  her  arm. 
Care,  Famine,  Fear,  Anxiety,  Perjury,  Pallor,  Deceit,  Falsehood, 
Sleeplessness,  and  Uncleanness,  follow  their  mother  like  wolves ;  for 
with  one  or  another  of  these  children  Avarice  assails  every  class 
of  men  to  its  ruin.  The  priests  of  God,  whom  she  dares  to  tempt, 
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are  saved  by  reason  from  total  subjection ;  but  easily,  by  concealing 
her  dread  countenance  under  the  guise  of  Moderation,  she  draws 
the  unsuspecting  soldiers  into  her  toils.  Rendered  thus  uncertain 
as  to  friend  and  foe,  they  give  way,  until  Charity,  although  unarmed, 
attacks  her.  The  virtue  strangles  her  opponent,  and  stripping  the 
booty  from  the  corpse,  gives  it  to  the  poor. 

Having  thus  slain  the  parent  of  so  many  evils,  Charity  expounds 
the  lesson  which  man  should  learn  from  the  sparrows'  simple  trust 
in  God.  Immediately  all  care  leaves  the  virtues,  as  the  terrors  of 
war  vanish ;  the  sword  rests  in  its  scabbard,  and  the  field  shines  in 
the  purple  light  of  liquid  day.  The  victors,  led  by  Concord,  return 
to  camp  singing  joyful  hymns,  such  as  Israel  sang  when  their  pur- 
suers were  swallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  victory,  apparently, 
has  been  won.  But  just  as  Concord  is  about  to  enter  the  strong- 
hold, an  enemy  that  has  been  lurking  in  the  crowd  of  soldiers 
suddenly  strikes  her  with  his  sword.  The  assailant  is  Discord,  or 
Heresy,  who  has  followed  with  murderous  intent.  Her  attempt  is 
foiled  by  the  virtue's  armor,  and  it  only  remains  for  Faith,  the  queen 
of  virtues  and  the  first  combatant,  to  pierce  the  tongue  of  the  blas- 
phemer with  her  spear,  and  to  deliver  her  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  The  poem 
then  closes  with  addresses  by  Faith  and  Concord,  and  by  a  prayer 
of  thanks  to  Christ  for  his  aid,  and  a  look  forward  to  his  second 
coming,  when  sin  shall  be  finally  vanquished. 

The  literary  value  of  this  poem  and  its  relation  to  classical  epics, 
need  not  concern  the  student  of  the  moral  plays.  To  what  degree 
and  in  what  manner,  though,  it  expressed  the  ethical  ideas  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  what  its  influence  was  on  the  late  Middle  Ages, 
are  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place,  its  conception  of  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  was  very  characteristic  of  its  time.  The  struggle 
of  Paganism  against  Christianity  was  as  yet  unfinished,  and  con- 
sequently the  first  of  the  theological  virtues  plays  the  leading  role. 
It  is  Faith,  remember,  who  begins  the  combat,  and  brings  it  to  a 
close.  The  conception  of  Patience,  moreover,  corresponds  closely 
to  Tertullian's  ;  and  Charity,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  theo- 
logy, is  depicted  both  as  almsgiving  and  as  love  of  God.  In  the  second 
place,  Prudentius  gave  these  personifications  a  symbolic  realism  that 
kept  them  long  alive  in  letters  and  art.  The  final  ascent  of  Hope  to 
heaven;  the  hooked  hand  of  Avarice;  the  unruffled  self-control  of  Pa- 
tience ;  the  pomp  of  Luxury — all  were  too  truly  suggestive  to  be  for- 
gotten. They  became  the  common  property  of  poets  and  theologians, 
and  proved  readily  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  sculptors  and  painters. 
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The  influence  of  the  Psychomachia  on  later  allegorical  literature 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  though  now  and  again  it  may  be 
traceable  only  in  a  brief  allusion.  A  sermon,  for  example,  in  which 
the  vices  are  said  to  attack  man  from  the  rear,  while  the  temp- 
tations lure  on  from  the  van,  owes  its  thought,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  Prudentius.1  Other  works  borrow  and  adapt  more  freely.  A 
significant  instance  of  such  detailed  imitation  is  the  Anticlaudianus, 
a  Latin  poem  of  the  twelfth  century  in  which  Alain  de  Lille  com- 
bined the  epic  account  of  the  spiritual  combat  with  an  allegorical 
treatment  of  man's  intellectual  qualities  and  of  the  seven  liberal  arts. 
It  is  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  that  the  "  divinus  homo  "  whom 
God  has  created  in  response  to  entreaties  of  Reason  and  Prudence 
and  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  body,  is  assailed  by  the  familiar 
forces  of  evil.  Discord,  supported  by  such  vices  as  Livor,  Rabies, 
Furor,  Impetus,  Ira,  and  many  more,  leads  the  assault,  while  Pride 
advances  with  her  army.  Meanwhile  the  virtues  prepare  to  defend 
man.  Discord,  who  makes  the  first  attack,  is  decapitated,  and  her 
followers  either  perish  or  flee.  Then  in  turn  other  vices  attack  and 
are  vanquished,  Luxury  by  Sobriety,  Lust  by  Reason,  Imprudence 
by  Prudence,  Fraud  by  Faith,  and  Avarice  by  Generosity.  Thus 
all  the  vices  are  repelled,  and  the  Golden  Age,  when  man  and 
nature  are  without  blemish,  is  ushered  in.  The  combat  occupies 
but  a  part  of  this  poem,  in  which  pagan  influences  and  medieval 
scholasticism  do  not  conceal  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Psycho- 
machia. 

More  complete  and  more  interesting,  possibly,  than  the  Anti- 
claudianus is  the  thirteenth  century  poem,  Li  Tornoiemenz  Antecrit. 
It  is  also  more  strictly  theological,  for  the  author,  Huon  de  Meri, 
wrote  to  attack  the  Albigenses,  who  regarded  Christ  as  the  great 
impostor,  and,  like  the  Jews,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  true  Savior. 
In  the  poem,  the  approach  of  Antichrist  is  heralded  by  his  chamber- 
lain, Bras-de-fer,  who  prepares  the  stronghold  Desesperance  for  his 
lord's  reception.  There  Antichrist  feasts  his  evil  followers,  and  enter- 
tains them  with  Satanic  minstrelsy.  Next  day  his  army  is  assembled 
for  battle ;  Jupiter,  Mars,  Neptune,  and  other  "  barons  of  hell "  ad- 
vance in  company  with  Beelzebub  and  the  long  familiar  vices  of 
Christian  allegory.  No  enumeration  of  their  names  could  suggest 
the  pains  that  the  author  gave  himself  to  picture  the  soldiers  of 
Antichrist,  their  numbers,  their  arms  and  banners.  At  the  same  time 
the  army  of  Christ,  composed  of  angels  and  all  the  other  celestial 


1  De  Pugna  ft  Pace,  Adam  Praemonstrateus,  Pair.  Lat,,  198.  151. 
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orders,  is  marshaled  in  the  city  of  Esperance.  With  the  leaders, 
Michael,  Gabriel  and  Raphael,  are  Mary  herself,  who  has  come  to 
guard  her  chevaliers  ;  Virginity,  with  a  few  followers ;  Chastity,  with 
a  numerous  retinue;  and  the  other  moral  virtues  supported  by  all 
the  chivalry  of  France. 

Then  the  battle  begins.1  Quarrelsomeness  laces  on  his  armor,  and 
with  his  standard-bearer,  Frenzy,  attacks  Silence,  but  only  to  meet 
defeat.  Anger  is  captured  by  Gentleness,  while  Frenzy  succumbs 
to  Patience.  Hate  and  Discord  fall  before  Peace  and  Concord,  and 
Falsehood  is  put  to  flight  by  Truth.  From  both  sides  hordes  of 
combatants  mingle  in  the  fray;  for  here  the  story  is  not  confined, 
as  in  the  Psychomachia,  to  the  deeds  of  the  few  great  leaders. 
But  in  the  confusion  of  battle  the  conflict  between  Virginity  and 
Chastity  on  one  side,  and  Fornication  and  Adultery,  aided  by  Venus 
and  Cupid,  on  the  other,  draws  more  than  passing  notice.  Of  still 
greater  interest  is  the  struggle  of  Faith  against  Heresy,  at  which 
point  the  author  reaches  the  heart  of  his  theme.2  The  pagan  gods, 
of  course,  fight  on  the  side  of  Heresy,  and  Antichrist  himself  rides 
madly  to  his  aid.  But  he  is  overcome  .by  Saint  Michael,  and  his 
army  is  routed.  The  virtues  return  triumphant  to  their  city,  where 
Penitence  and  Confession  heal  their  wounds,  and  all  join  in  the 
great  feast  spread  by  Generosity  and  Courtesy. 

It  would  require  an  extensive  monograph  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  Psychomachia  through  medieval  literature.  In  the  seventh 
century  Aldhelm  described  the  combat  between  virginity  and  the 
principal  vices,  whom  he  represents  as  military  leaders.3  Peter  of 
Blois,  in  introducing  Faith  as  man's  advocate  against  the  accuser, 
Satan,  borrowed  his  picture  of  the  virtue  directly  from  the  words  of 
Prudentius.4  Raoul  de  Houdan  told  how  the  pilgrim,  as  he  journeys 
toward  Paradise,  is  threatened  by  Temptation,  and  how  he  is  saved 
from  the  attack  of  the  vices  only  through  the  armed  intervention 
of  the  virtues.6  As  the  theme  was  thus  developed,  it  lost  its 
distinctively  ecclesiastical  tone.  The  French  poet,  Rutebeuf,  retold 
the  conflict  briefly,  less  from  a  churchman's  point  of  view  than  from 
the  satirist's,  and  without  any  apparent  moral  purpose ; 6  and  Lydgate 
introduced  it  in  a  tediously  prolix  narrative  poem,  where  the  pagan 

1  2093  ff.  2  2767ft. 

3  De  Laudzbus  Virginitatis,  Patr.  Lat.,  89.  110— 13  ;  also  De  Octo  Prin- 
cipalibus  Vitiis,  Ibid.,  281,  and  Bonaventura,  De  Pugna  Spiritual!,  contra 
septem  mtia  capitalia,  6.  21—27.  *  See  above  311. 

6   Songe  de  Paradis,  141-92,    541-98. 

•  La  Bataile  des    Vices  contre  les    Vertus,  20—36. 
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and  the  Christian  are  mingled  in  strange  confusion.1  Insufficient  as 
they  are,  these  few  references  will  show  how  widely,  and  with  what 
a  variety  of  motives,  the  story  of  the  Psychomachia  was  transmitted 
through  medieval  literature. 

Without  any  additional  evidence  from  sources  more  remote,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  same  story  of  the  opposition  of  vice  to 
virtue  as  it  was  written  in  stone  by  the  sculptors  of  the  cathedrals. 
On  account  of  the  medium  in  which  they  worked,  their  rendering 
of  the  moral  struggle  was  static,  gaining  its  effect  by  visible  contrast 
rather  than  by  action.  The  virtues  and  vices  are  grouped  in  pairs, 
the  former  represented  as  dignified  women,  sitting  composedly,  as 
though  filled  with  the  peace  of  God,  the  latter  as  men  or  women 
under  the  sway  of  some  uncontrolled  passion.  For  example,  Faith 
is  seated  on  a  bench  holding  a  shield  emblazoned  with  her  sym- 
bols, a  cross  and  a  chalice.  Opposite  her  is  Idolatry — a  man  worship- 
ing a  monkey-shaped  idol.  Charity  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
giving  her  clothing  to  the  poor,  while  Avarice  greedily  fills  her 
treasure-box.  Still  more  directly  did  the  sculptors  draw  from  the 
text  of  the  Psychomachia  for  their  image  of  Pride,  whom  they 
represented  falling  from  a  stumbling  horse.  In  a  second  group  of 
allegorical  medallions  on  the  north  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres, 
the  triumphant  virtues  stand  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  their  van- 
quished foes,  as  if  in  illustration  of  the  close  of  the  separate  combats 
of  the  Psychomachia.  So  the  contrasted  virtues  and  vices  are 
depicted  in  pairs  on  the  facades  of  the  great  cathedrals,  virtue  being 
represented  in  its  essence,  and  vice  by  its  lamentable  effects.2 

For  this  method  of  contrast,  which  at  first  seems  peculiar  to  pic- 
torial art,  one  can  find  theological  authority.  In  the  instructions  for 
the  adaptation  of  discourse  given  in  the  Pastoral  Care,  Gregory 
placed  side  by  side  the  psychological  extremes — the  lowly  nature 
with  the  haughty,  the  peaceful  with  the  quarrelsome,  the  kind  with 
the  envious.  In  a  more  vivid  manner  Isidore  of  Seville  contrasted 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  in  pairs,  Abstinence  and  Lust,  Envy  and 
Charity,  and  the  like,  with  a  brief  exposition  of  each.3  Likewise  in 
the  treatise,  De  Conflictu  Vitiorum  et  Virtutum,  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  a  half-dozen  different  churchmen,  the  author  enumerates 
the  full  list  of  opposed  virtues  and  vices.  He  then  steps  aside  to 

1  Assembly  of  Gods,  especially  603  ff . 

1  See  Male,  132-59.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
vi.es  as  well  as  the  virtues  were  personified  instead  of  being  represented 
by  their  effects.  See  Male*,  2.  1. 

•  Sententiarum  Libri  Tres,  Patr.  Lat.,  83.  638  (2.  37). 
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permit  the  contention  to  go  on.  Pride,  the  mother  of  vices,  reminds 
the  hearers  that  they  are  superior  to  most  men  in  knowledge  and 
position,  and  urges  them  to  show  a  proper  disdain  for  the  lowly. 
But  Humility  at  once  interposes  her  warning.  "  Remember,"  she 
admonishes,  "that  you  are  dust  and  ashes,  a  worm.  Are  you 
stronger  than  the  first  angel  ?  .  .  .  If  he  for  his  pride  fell  from  his  seat 
of  eminence,  how  can  you,  if  proud,  hope  to  rise  thither  from 
a  lower  level?"1  In  this  debate,  however,  there  is  a  dramatic 
movement  that  recalls  us  from  the  purely  static  exposition  of  Isidore 
and  the  sculptors  to  the  action  of  the  Psychomachia,  and  reminds 
the  reader  that  in  all  these  many  versions  of  the  one  theme  the 
influence  of  that  poem  is  directly  traceable. 

There  was,  though,  a  second  method  of  presenting  allegorically 
man's  inward  struggle.  Instead  of  risking  their  safety  in  the  open 
field,  the  virtues,  entrenched  in  their  stronghold,  the  soul,  resist  the 
assault  of  the  vices.  This  variation  was  especially  popular  with 
theologians  in  whom  the  moral  inclination  dominated  the  literary. 
To  be  sure,  between  the  battle  and  the  siege  there  is  no  essential 
distinction.  The  opening  lines  of  the  Psychomachia  allude  to  such 
a  siege,  and  Rutebeuf  gave  as  much  attention  to  one  as  to  the 
other.  But,  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  commonly  interpreted 
as  an  allegory  of  the  downfall  of  the  human  soul  before  temptation, 
theologians  were  likely  to  select  the  siege  as  the  fittest  symbol  of 
the  nature  of  temptation.2 

References  more  or  less  plain  to  the  siege  that  the  virtues  are 
forced  to  undergo  can  be  found  in  Cyprian  and  The  Pastor  of 
Hernias.  But  for  a  suggestion  of  action  such  as  can  make  alle- 
gory of  lifelike  interest,  one  must  turn  again  to  Prudentius,  who, 
even  before  writing  the  Psychomachia,  had  given  in  the  Hamartigenia 
a  dramatic  sketch  of  the  assault  upon  the  soul.  In  that  poem 
Prudentius  traces  the  origin  of  evil,  not  to  a  god  as  did  Marcion, 
but  to  a  Satanic  power  whom  he  brands  "the  slave  of  hell."  It  is 
he  who  with  enticements  to  evil  leads  the  assault  upon  the  soul, 
like  a  powerful  robber  besetting  the  troubled  minds  of  men.  Ire, 
Superstition,  Grief,  Discord,  and  kindred  vices  lead  his  cohorts, 
while  other  forms,  misshapen  and  terrifying,  press  to  their  aid. 
"  Relying  on  such  strength,  the  destroyer  subdues  the  minds  of  men 
and  beguiles  them  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke." 3  These 

1  See  Pair.  Lat.,  83.  1131-44. 

2  Hugo    de    S.    Victor,    De    Ci-vitate    Sancta  Jerusalem,    Pair.    Lat.,    111. 
999-1003.  3  389-449. 
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lieutenants  who  fight  under  Satan  are  sexless,  but  they  are  truly 
allegorical,  and  must  have  given  precedent  for  the  symbol  of  the 
besieged  soul. 

Despite  the  influence  of  Prudentius,  no  ecclesiastic  for  many  years 
adopted  for  extensive  treatment  the  idea  here  expressed.  It  may 
be  just  as  significant  for  the  future,  however,  that  it  is  found  per- 
vading a  great  work  like  Gregory's  Morals  of  the  Book  of  Job,  as 
naturally  as  though  it  were  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  his 
preface  Gregory  explains  that  Job  was  beset  from  without  by  mis- 
fortune, and  from  within  by  the  insidious  counsel  of  wife  and 
friends— Satan,  as  it  were,  leading  an  army  to  assail  him  with  the 
battering-ram  of  temptation.  Again  and  again  he  recurs  to  the 
idea.1  Each  separate  sin,  he  asserts,  lays  siege  against  the  mind, 
as  its  enemies  besieged  Jerusalem.  Even  if  only  one  point  is  left 
unguarded  Satan  will  find  entrance,  as  he  did  in  the  heart  of  the 
proud  Pharisee.  But  to  fall  in  that  way  is  really  inexcusable;  for 
to  combat  each  vice  man  may  find  a  specific  virtue  that  will 
keep  the  city  of  the  soul  unshaken.  Thus  Gregory  perpetuated 
the  idea  that  Cyprian  and  Prudentius  expressed,  without  the  use  of 
allegorical  figures,  to  be  sure,  such  as  appear  in  the  Hamartigenia, 
but  with  an  increased  emphasis  laid  on  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  allegory — the  siege. 

We  can  not  hope  to  trace  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
allegory.  Two  instances  will  show  how  Gregory's  teaching  was 
given  a  more  dramatic  and  sustained  treatment  by  great  churchmen 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Hugo  of  Saint  Victor,  in  preaching  on  the 
watchfulness  that  the  Christian  should  maintain  against  temptationy 
likens  the  goodman  of  the  house,  whom  Luke  mentions,  to  the 
mind;  his  home  to  the  conscience;  and  his  family  to  his  five 
senses  and  his  outward  and  inward  acts.  The  great  enemy  or 
thief  is  the  Devil,  who,  however,  is  not  alone,  for  in  opposition  to 
each  virtue  is  a  vice.  It  therefore  behooves  the  goodman  to 
fortify  his  house  against  these  thieves,  placing  at  the  first  gate 
Prudence,  then  Bravery,  and,  well  within  the  walls,  Justice.  These 
three  must  maintain  a  constant  watch,  lest  the  thief  assail  them 
unawares.2 

The  dramatic  possibilities  of  this  theme  were  much  enhanced 
by  combining  it  with  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Especially 

1  Bk.  3.  par.  12,  Bk.  8.  par.  8,  Bk.  20.  par.  53. 

*  Pair.  Lat.,  177.  186.  On  Luke  12.  39.  See  also  Bernard,  De  Tribus 
Jnimicis  Hominis,  5.  528 -29. 
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significant  for  the  student  of  the  moralities  is  the  version  variously 
attributed  to  Hugo  or  Saint  Bernard,  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  parable  is  given  in  dialogue.  A  mighty  king  has  endowed 
his  son  with  all  blessings.  But  the  son  abuses  the  greatest  gift, 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and,  falling  into  the  power  of 
Satan,  is  chained  in  the  prison  of  despair.  The  father,  however, 
does  not  forget  him,  and  although  his  first  messenger,  Fear,  ac- 
complishes nothing,  he  sends  a  second,  Hope,  who  finally  rouses 
the  prisoner  from  the  deadening  grasp  of  sin  and  the  fetters  of 
bad  habit.  Helping  him  to  mount  the  steed.  Desire,  and  furnishing 
him  with  the  saddle  of  Devotion  and  the  spurs  of  Good  Example, 
Hope  encourages  him  to  flee,  while  Fear  drives  him  on.  But, 
because  a  bridle  is  lacking,  the  flight  becomes  uncontrolled.  Pru- 
dence and  Temperance  have  then  to  check  their  rash  haste,  and 
supply  the  bridle  of  Discretion  to  make  possible  a  more  orderly 
retreat.  Thus  they  advance,  Hope  leading  the  Prodigal  Son,  Force 
protecting,  Prudence  guiding,  and  Justice  advising,  till  they  reach 
at  last  the  castle  of  Wisdom,  within  whose  moat  and  walls  they 
find  refuge. 

But  Satan,  like  Pharaoh  following  the  children  of  Israel,  has  been 
in  close  pursuit,  and  with  his  hosts  at  once  besieges  the  castle. 
They  mine  the  fortifications,  they  cast  burning  brands  over  the 
walls,  they  place  ambuscades.  The  defenders  are  seized  with  fear, 
and  Prayer,  on  the  advice  of  Prudence  and  Wisdom,  is  hurriedly 
dispatched  to  the  father  for  aid.  Charity,  who  returns  with  the 
relieving  party,  arrives  just  in  time  to  save  the  city  from  surrender. 
The  son  is  then  conducted  to  his  father's  home,  where  he  is  received 
with  great  rejoicing.1 

The  siege,  then,  as  a  symbol  of  the  strife  in  man's  heart  between 
the  inclinations  to  good  and  to  evil,  was  just  as  widely  accepted 
as  was  the  theme  of  combat.2  It  seems  to  have  been  preferred 
by  the  more  strictly  religious  writers,  and  therefore,  though  tangible 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  warrant  such  a  deduction,  may  have 
been  more  commonly  used  in  the  didactic  plays.  The  reader 
already  knows  how  seriously  the  earliest  extant  morality  handles 
the  siege.  The  same  episode  appears  again  in  the  late  play,  Mary 
Magdalene,  which  is  half  miracle-play  and  half  morality.  It  is  true 

1  Bernard,   De  Pugna  Spiritual^  (Euvres  Completes,   4.    102-19.      Grober, 
2.  1,   202,    offers    no   conjecture   as  to  the  true  author.     Bourgain.  216, 
attributes  the  parable  to  Hugo  de  S.  Victor. 

2  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Life   of  Man,  11769  ff.  and  15489  ff.,    and  Piers 
Plowman,  Passus  19—20. 
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that  the  text  of  that  play  barely  alludes  to  the  assault;  it  tells 
simply  that  Mary  sought  refuge  in  her  castle,  where  she  was  be- 
sieged by  the  vices  under  the  command  of  the  World,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil.  But  the  stage  directions  state  explicitly,  "Her  xal 
all  {>e  vij  dedly  synnes  be-sege  {>e  castell."  This,  apparently,  was 
the  cue  from  which  the  actors  were  to  carry  through  a  scene  long 
familiar  on  the  stage.1 

In  no  early  play  is  there  a  representation  of  the  epic  combat 
in  the  open— the  psychomachia  proper.  An  interesting  survival, 
however,  of  the  popular  motif,  is  found  in  the  late  fifteenth-century 
play,  Nature.  After  the  vices  have  gained  control  over  Man,  and 
while  Reason  is  laboring  to  save  him.  Wrath  and  Envy  present 
themselves  before  the  five  remaining  vices  "  defensibly  arrayed"; 
for  they  have  heard  rumors  of  a  coming  "  fray  "  between  Reason 
and  Man.  But  the  other  sins  are  not  so  ready  to  enter  the  fray; 
from  their  characters,  why  should  it  be  expected  of  them  ?  Bodily 
Lust  declares  campaigning  to  be  extremely  irksome  and  fatiguing  to 
him ;  Gluttony,  though  armed  with  a  bottle,  announces  that  he  will 
stand  well  "out  of  danger  of  gun  shot";  and  Sloth  takes  to  his 
bed,  and  pleads  sickness  to  excuse  him.  Even  Envy  is  not  keen 
for  fight,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mischievous  malice  persuades  Pride, 
who  appears  late  on  the  scene  with  a  retinue  for  whose  equipment 
he  has  mortgaged  his  estates,  that  the  battle  is  already  done,  and 
that  men  accuse  him  of  cowardly  desertion.  In  this  travesty  of  the 
Psychomachia  the  reader  sees  that  Medwell,  the  author,  had  been 
so  touched  by  the  spirit  of  humanism  that  the  old  story  seemed 
dramatically  weak  and  uninteresting.  Quite  fittingly,  Anger  might 
thirst  for  battle ;  but  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  Sloth  or  Gluttony 
to  desire  any  sort  of  exertion.  Hence  Medwell  burlesqued  the 
battle,  and  introduced  Age  to  stifle  man's  lust  and  so  reconcile  the 
opposed  forces.  Never,  though,  would  he  have  adapted  the  old 
theme  in  this  way  had  it  not  been  well  known  in  its  original  form.2 

1  In  a  French  morality,  the  Church  is  assailed  by  Heresy,  Simony, 
and  Scandal.  Petit  de  Julie ville,  Repertoire,  66.  In  The  Contention  bet-ween 
Liberality  and  Prodigality,  Prodigality  attempts  to  enter  Fortune's  bower 
by  a  ladder ;  but  she  "  claps  a  halter  about  his  neck  "  and  he  falls,  fortu- 
nately breaking  the  halter.  This  interesting  scene  probably  owes  nothing 
to  these  early  plays.  The  play  was  printed  in  1600. 

*  In  a  French  morality,  Honneur  des  Dames,  Danger,  Eiivie,  and  Male- 
bouche  attack  Honneur  des  Dames  and  are  defeated  by  her  protectors, 
Franc  Vouloir  and  Coeur  Loyal.  This  is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Struggle  in  the  Rowan  de  la  Rose.  Repertoire,  74.  . 
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But  it  would  be  blind  to  measure  by  these  few  direct  survivals 
the  influence  of  the  Psychomachia  upon  the  moral  plays.  The  ac- 
tual narrative  of  the  poem  was  not  dramatized  any  more  frequently 
than  the  Dance  of  Death  or  the  debate  of  Mercy,  Truth,  Righteousness, 
and  Peace.  One  therefore  calls  Prudentius  the  father  of  the  morality 
not  because  he  supplied  an  episode  for  the  allegorical  plays  of  a  later 
time,  though  that  too  he  did ;  but  because  he  established,  if  he  did 
not  actually  create,  the  idea  upon  which  all  those  plays  were  based.1 
The  feeling  that  life  is  a  spiritual  combat  between  man's  good  and 
evil  impulses,  on  whose  outcome  depends  his  destiny — that  the 
Middle  Ages  owed  to  him.  Furthermore,  his  method  of  dissociating 
those  qualities  from  the  soul,  and  bringing  them  as  human  beings 
into  a  visible  opposition,  offered  the  churchmen  who  would  carry 
their  precept  to  the  theater  the  readiest  means  of  dramatization. 
The  hero,  Man,  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  men  and  women  who  represented  the  states  of  his  inner 
life;  he  was  deceived  and  debauched  by  the  vicious  characters, 
and  aided,  and  usually  saved,  by  the  good.  The  dramatic  method 
took  the  place  of  the  narrative,  and  the  realism  of  everyday  life 
was  substituted  for  the  romance  of  the  outworn  epic ;  but  in  spirit 
and  in  general  plan  the  morality  plays  were  only  a  retelling  of  the 
fourth-century  allegorical  epic. 


CHAPTER  IV. — THEOLOGY  IN  THE  MORAL  PLAYS. 

Thus  the  whole  Christian  world  came  to  think  most  intimately 
of  man's  spiritual  welfare  as  dependent  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  over  the  deadly  sins.  The  story  of  the  Psycho- 
machia was  transferred  without  essential  modification  to  the  stages 
of  England,  and  in  an  equally  direct,  though  less  open,  manner  in- 
fluenced the  moralities  at  their  very  inception,  by  virtually  creating 
the  allegorical  idea  that  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  type.  But 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  allegorical  conception  of  life  as  a 
combat,  the  poem  also  determined  the  character  of  the  doctrinal 
lesson  that  the  earliest  known  moralities  sought  to  teach.  To  ex- 

1  It  is  wrong  to  stress,  as  Eamsay  does  (Magnificence,  cli),  the  fact  that 
the  Psychomachia  lacks  the  central  figure  around  whom  the  moral  play 
centered.  The  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  as  they  have  been  quoted  above, 
make  in  plain  that  the  combatants  are  the  impulses  that  dwell  in  man's 
soul,  and  that  the  story  is  a  soul's  history. 
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plain  in  detail  how  the  allegory  of  Prudentius  influenced  the  church's 
understanding  of  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  its  faith,  will  gather 
together  all  that  has  been  thus  far  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
Psychomachia,  and  of  the  alliance  between  the  pulpit  and  the  stage. 
Very  curiously,  it  may  seem  to  the  modern  mind,  the  seven 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  like  the  first  seven  Beatitudes,  were 
connected  with  Isaiah's  vision :  "  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  piety,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  him."  l  Augustine  explains 
how  the  petitions  of  the  Pater  Noster  call  for  this  "  sevenfold 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  beginning  with  the  last,  which  as 
the  lowest  in  rank  is  the  first  for  man  to  acquire,  and  leading  up 
to  those  that  concern  the  heavenly  life.2  The  thought  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  church,  to  be  incorporated  into  such  widely  in- 
fluential encyclopedias  of  doctrine  as  the  Glossa  Ordinance,  and 
such  treatises  as  the  Speculum  Ecclesiae*  Thus  the  separate  clauses 
of  the  prayer  came  to  stand  very  definitely  for  seven  spiritual  traits ; 
but,  in  view  of  this,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  also  as 
antithetic  to  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Churchmen  taught  that  the 
first  petition  was  a  call  for  protection  against  pride,  the  second 
against  envy,  and  the  others  in  order  pleas  against  wrath,  sloth, 
avarice,  gluttony,  and  lust.4  Accordingly,  the  figures  of  these  seven 
virtues  and  seven  vices  hovered  before  the  eyes  of  the  children 
of  the  church,  suggesting  more  or  less  vividly,  according  to  the 
personal  equation,  the  battle  of  Prudentius'  poem.  Here,  then,  one 
finds  how  directly  the  influence  of  the  Psychomachia  inspired  the 
interpretation  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  portions  of  Christian 
instruction. 

Even  this  superficial  synopsis  of  medieval  commentary  will  il- 
lustrate the  nature  and  origin  of  the  earliest  known  morality  plays 
both  in  England  and  France.  In  1384  Wiclif  mentioned  "  {>e  pater- 
noster in  engligsch  tunge,  as  men  seyen  in  J>e  pley  of  York."* 
This  piece  is  described  by  the  records  of  the  gild  that  had  its  per- 
formance  in  charge  as  "  a  play,  setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the 

1  Isaiah  11.  2.    I  translate  from  the  Vulgate. 

*  Oiir  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bk.  1,  chaps.  3,  4 ;  Bk.  2,  chaps.  10,  11. 
»  Strabo,    Glossa  Ordinaria,    Pair.   Lat.,    114.    100-03.       Spec.    Eccl    Ibid 

1T2.  819. 

*  Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  Allcgoriaein  Novum  Testamentum.  Patr.  Lat    175  774  — 
87.    Lib.  2,  chaps.  3-14. 

*  York  Plays,  xxviii-xxix. 
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Lord's  Prayer  ...  in  which  play  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins  were 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  virtues  were  held  up  to  praise."  J  Like- 
wise in  the  Pater  Noster  plays  at  Beverley  and  Lincoln  the  craftsmen 
of  the  towns  represented  on  a  series  of  pageants  the  cardinal  sins, 
as  they  bore,  it  must  be  inferred,  on  the  petitions  of  the  prayer. 
The  representation  of  Gluttony,  for  example,  was  fittingly  assigned 
to  the  bakers,  vintners,  innkeepers,  cooks,  and  tilers.2  In  France, 
also,  the  earliest  known  morality,  performed  at  Tours  in  1390, 
concerned  the  deadly  sins.3  Thus  as  early  as  the  time  of  Wiclif, 
assuredly,  the  church's  exposition  of  the  Pater  Noster  was  displayed 
concretely  on  the  stage,  "for  the  health  and  amendment  of  the 
souls  as  well  of  the  upholders  as  of  the  hearers." 4 

As  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  by  medieval  churchmen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  sacraments,  no  more 
conclusive  or  timely  document  can  be  cited  than  the  Constitutions 
issued  in  1237  by  Grosseteste,  the  reforming  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
This  episcopal  charge  was  modeled  to  conform  to  the  Constitutions 
framed  by  Edmund  Rich  and  the  bishops  in  attendance  with  him 
at  the  Council  of  London,  and  to  the  canons  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Lateran  Councils  in  1179  and  1215.6  But  while  they  specified  in 
a  more  or  less  general  way  the  qualifications  that  appointees  to 
the  different  grades  of  clerical  service  should  have,  stressing  especially 
the  need  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sacraments,  Grosseteste 
gave  the  most  explicit  commands.  In  the  first  of  the  forty-five 
articles  of  his  charge,  he  stipulated  that  the  clergy  should  be  com- 
petent to  instruct  their  parishioners  in  the  Decalogue,  the  temptations 
of  the  deadly  sins,  the  Articles  of  Faith  expressed  in  the  three 
creeds,  and  the  significance  of  the  sacraments.  These  points  of 
doctrine  were  promulgated  not  only  in  formally  declared  "  Con- 
stitutions," but  in  treatises  like  Archbishop  Rich's  Mirror  of  the 
Church  and  the  widely  translated  Somme  des  Vices  et  des  Vertues 6 ; 
in  religious  poems  like  Grosseteste's  own  Chasteau  d3  Amour  and 

1  English   Gilds,  137  ff. 

2  Leach,  220—21.     The   first    of    the  eight    pageants   at  Beverley  was 
given    to    "  Viciose."       Chambers    conjectures    (2.   154)   that    this  figure 
was  the  representative  of  "  frail  humanity,"  who  became  the  central  figure 
of  the  later  morals.     See  also  Ramsay,  Magnificence,  cliii. 

3  Petit  de  Julleville,  Repertoire,  137. 
*  English   Gilds,  137. 

6  Stevenson,  132-38 ;  Mansi,  22.  217  ff.,  998  ff .  ;  Lyndwood,  8-10, 
55-56. 

6  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire,  2.  178-82.     Date  1279. 
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Lydgate's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Life  of  Man l ;  and  in  actual  sermons, 
of  which  that  of  Archbishop  Thoresby  of  York  may  be  taken  as 
representative.2  Through  all  these  channels,  the  points  of  doctrine 
that  ecclesiastical  councils  declared  most  essential  were  conveyed 
to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  citizens  of  these  ancient  midland  and 
northern  cities  should  have  undertaken  to  spread  these  doctrines 
through  allegorical  representation  in  the  sacred  plays  for  which 
they  had  received  a  long  preparation  in  liturgical  performances. 
The  earliest  of  these  moral  plays,  the  Pater  Noster  play,  the  Sacra- 
ment play,  and  the  Creed  play,  originated,  significantly,  in  the 
region  where  these  Constitutions  were  most  ardently  proclaimed 
by  reformers  like  Grosseteste.3  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament  is  not 
strictly  a  moral  play,  for  its  method  is  neither  allegorical  nor  ex- 
pository, but  it  should  be  mentioned  as  an  indication  of  the  popular 
interest  in  these  subjects.  The  York  Creed  play,  as  far  as  can  be 
told,  more  nearly  resembled  the  Pater  Noster  play.  Although  noth- 
ing definite  concerning  it  is  known,  save  the  fact  of  its  performance 
once  every  ten  years  by  the  Corpus  Christi  Gild,  the  conjecture 
is  not  unreasonable  that  it  was  acted  by  twelve  men  representing 
the  Apostles,  to  whom  the  twelve  separate  portions  of  the  Creed 
were  traditionally  assigned  by  the  theologians  of  the  time.4  If  so, 
it  was  then  but  another  dramatic  piece  devised  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  pulpit. 

These  Creed  and  Pater  Noster  plays  were  presented  by  religious 
gilds  under  municipal  supervision  while  the  allegorical  drama  was 
as  yet  in  its  earliest  development.  The  matter,  though,  that  they 
contain  was  not  soon  dropped  from  the  players'  repertoire.  The 
sixteenth-century  play,  The  World  and  the  Child,  an  abbreviated 
"full-scope"  morality  clearly  modeled  upon  the  general  lines  of 
The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  contains  a  systematic  portrayal  of  the 
deadly  sins,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Articles  of  Faith  that  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitutions  of  the  early  thirteenth  century. 

The  hero  appears  first  as  a  naked  infant,  and  develops  with  in- 
credible haste  through  boyhood  and  youth  to  manhood  and  old  age. 
But  after  the  brief  account  of  the  pranks  of  the  boy  and  the  temp- 

1  6680-7036. 

-  In  Religious  Pieces,  For  similar  French  sermons  see  Lecoy  de  la 
Man-he,  21Q. 

3  The  northern  versions  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  contain  these  same  doct- 
rinal points,  but  the  other  versions,  as  far  as  I  know,  do  not. 

4  Davies,   York  Records,  272-73,  n. 
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tations  of  the  youth,  only  the  general  allegory  of  sin  and  conversion 
that  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  without 
the  combat  or  the  judgment,  is  presented.  Thus  the  action  of  the 
play  was  made  shorter  and  more  direct,  without  essentially  changing 
its  didactic  method ;  for  the  same  direct  relation  between  the  play 
and  the  teachings  emphasized  in  the  Constitutions  is  apparent. 

World  is  represented  as  giving  his  seven  servants,  the  Deadly 
Sins,  to  be  the  companions  of  Man.  But  Conscience,  after  thought- 
fully introducing  himself  to  the  spectators,  undertakes  to  expose  these 
vices  in  their  true  light.  His  doctrine  is  sound,  but  a  trifle  weari- 
some, and  on  his  exit  poor  Man  exclaims : 

yea,  come  wind  and  rain,  (177). 

God  let  him  never  come  here  again. 

Such  feelings  render  him  an  easy  prey  to  Folly's  enticements,  and 
he  straightway  experiences  the  carnal  pleasures  that  the  heroes 
of  these  plays  so  often  crave.  But  since  Conscience  is  not  so 
straight-laced  a  moralist  as  to  condemn  rightly  moderated  pleasure, 
he  and  Perseverance  are  able  to  convert  the  rapidly  aging  sinner. 
Perseverance  tells  him  how  Peter,  Paul,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Thomas, 
after  sinning  grievously,  repented  and  became  saints.  He  declares, 
too,  that  for  attaining  salvation  it  is  necessary  to  have  rightly 
ordered  both  the  five  bodily  and  the  five  spiritual  senses,  as  well 
as  to  accept  the  twelve  Articles  of  Faith,  which  he  enumerates,  and 
to  observe  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  Conscience  has  already 
explained.1  With  this  well-meant  advice,  the  good  counselors  leave 
the  hero  with  a  prayer  for  Christ's  mercy  upon  the  audience.  The 
World  and  the  Child,  in  short,  is  a  late  morality,  more  dramatic, 
presumably,  than  the  ancient  Creed  and  Pater  Noster  plays  of  York, 
but  written  for  the  same  end  of  enforcing  the  doctrinal  teaching 
that  Grosseteste  and  his  fellow  bishops  considered  so  imperatively 
necessary  for  all  men. 

In  a  field  of  dramatic  literature  so  completely  dominated  by  the 
church,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  phase  of  its  ecclesiastical  spirit 
would  appear  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  Hence,  although  the 
purpose  of  the  Pater  Noster  play  was  primarily  doctrinal,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  seven  vices  gave  opportunity  for  ethical  instruction. 
This  would  be  but  natural ;  for  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
medieval  religious  thought  was  its  twofold  character.  It  embraced, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  great  body  of  doctrinal  philosophy,  whose  end, 
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it  may  be  said,  was  largely  faith,  and,  on  the  other,  an  equally 
large  body  of  homiletic  teaching,  whose  end  was  mainly  works. 
Churchmen  could  with  equal  facility  expound  the  powers  that  be- 
long in  particular  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity,  or  point 
a  simple  moral  against  idleness.  Upon  the  useless  subtlety  and  ex- 
treme impracticability  of  the  theological  speculation,  our  contem- 
poraries are  too  prone  to  insist,  even  when  they  are  most  blind  to 
the  practical  moral  teaching  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  it.  A 
reminder,  then,  is  often  needed  that  in  medieval  religious  thought 
there  was  this  union  of  theology  and  morality,  of  the  impractical 
and  ephemeral  and  the  practical  and  enduring,  of  faith  and  works. 

The  best  single  example  of  a  play  so  combining  doctrinal  theo- 
logy and  practical  ethics  is  the  Macro  morality,  Wisdom  Who  is 
Christ.  The  first  portion  of  the  play  is  strictly  theological;  the 
second,  which  is  not  of  present  concern,  is  suggestive  of  con- 
temporary society ;  the  third  is  ethical.1  In  the  first  division,  Wisdom 
introduces  himself  to  the  audience  as  a  quality  present  in  each 
member  of  the  Trinity,  but  especially  in  the  Son.  She  then  explains 
to  Soul  how  a  man's  psychic  nature  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
sensuality,  as  ruled  by  the  five  senses,  and  reason,  the  image  of 
God.  It  is  supplied  with  three  distinct  powers,  Mind,  which  brings 
man  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Father;  Understanding,  which  reveals 
Christ;  and  Will,  which  inspires  love  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
senses  and  powers  the  dramatist  has  completely  externalized  in  his 
allegory.  The  five  senses  appear  as  virgins  singing  a  psalm;  the 
three  powers  play  leading  roles;  the  soul  itself  appears,  first  in 
a  white  robe  adorned  with  gold,  then,  after  the  powers  have 
sinned,  "  in  {>e  most  horrybull  wyse,  fowlere  Jmn  a  fende."  In  thus 
humanizing  his  abstractions,  however,  the  dramatist  has  not  for- 
gotten his  theology.  The  soul  is  still  to  him  a  psychic  entity, 
doomed  to  suffer  for  Adam's  sin,  and  saved  only  by  Christ's  Pas- 
sion and  by  his  o*wn  baptism.  From  its  three  powers  come  re- 
spectively Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  opposed  to  them  are  the 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  Above  all  else  the  soul  has 
freedom  of  the  will. 

After  Wisdom  has  expounded  this  orthodox  psychology,  Lucifer, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  gallant,  tempts  Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding 
by  persuading  them  to  despise  the  contemplative  life,  and  to  regard 
work  as  preferable  to  meditation  and  prayer.  He  even  urges  them 
to  marry,  and  to  enjoy  riches  and  good  clothing,  for  "Code,"  he 

1  1-562,  552-877,  877-end. 
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says,  "  lowyt  a  clene  sowll  &  a  mery."  These  are  mild  temptations, 
it  seems  to-day,  but  they  were  regarded  then  as  sufficient  to  lead 
the  powers  to  actual  sin. 

Thus  the  discourses  of  Wisdom  and  Lucifer,  one  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  whole  play,  the  other  getting  the  action  started,  are 
purely  theological,  and  the  characters  are  very  far  from  being  real 
beings.  Pollard,  therefore,  calls  the  play  intellectually  weak.  It  is 
such  only  if  we  are  willing  to  call  all  medieval  theologians  intel- 
lectually deficient,  and  one  can  regard  it  as  such  only  through 
misunderstanding.  Let  us  take  from  the  play  a  single  illustration. 
To  be  sure,  the  church  did  value  most  highly  for  those  few  superior 
minds  the  life  of  contemplation.  For  some,  then,  celibacy,  self- 
renunciation,  and  other-worldliness,  which  Lucifer  derides,  were  ur- 
gently insisted  on.  But  for  the  world  in  general  the  active  life  was 
not  disparaged.  Augustine  taught  that  both  were  essential,  and  that 
in  pursuing  the  life  of  contemplation  a  man  should  not  neglect  the 
service  due  to  his  neighbor.1  Bernard,  likewise,  exhibited  the 
relations  that  bind  together  the  two  modes  of  life,  and  insisted  that 
one  should  be  able  to  turn  from  contemplation  to  action  without 
succumbing  to  sin.2  This  doctrine  was  repeated  in  England  by 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole.3  The  harmonizing  of  the  two  courses 
of  life  is  also  beautifully  rendered  in  stone  on  the  north  portal  of 
the  Chartres  cathedral.  Two  large  statues  that  once  symbolized  the 
active  life  and  the  contemplative  life  have  been  destroyed;  but 
underneath  still  remain  twelve  little  statues  representing  with  the 
most  naive  and  expressive  realism  certain  typical  duties  that  each 
may  demand.  On  the  left,  six  statues  represent  women  cheerfully 
at  work  washing  and  combing  wool,  and  preparing  flax,  by  breaking 
and  carding,  for  the  spinning  and  the  winding  on  skeins.  On  the 
right,  six  other  statues  show  women  praying,  opening  a  book, 
reading,  meditating,  teaching,  and  sunk  in  a  mystical  revery.  In 
the  vaulting,  apart  from  the  series,  but  as  a  final  expression  of  the 
contrast,  are  seen  a  shoemaker  at  work  and  a  monk  at  study. 
Into  these  records  of  daily  toil  the  sculptors  could  put  all  their 
creative  force;  for,  though  the  church  urged  upon  the  few  the 
transcendent  joys  of  contemplation,  it  never  slighted  for  the  many 
the  necessity  of  labor,  or  sought  to  depreciate  it.  All  this  would 
be  a  commonplace  to  the  spectators  who  witnessed  the  performance 

1  City  of  God,  Bk.  19.  chap.  19.     See  also  Gregory,  Morals,  2.  433. 

2  (Euvres   Completes,  6.   101-02;  7.  270- 74. 
a  19-25. 
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of  Wisdom-,  by  them,  therefore,  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
play  would  not  be  misunderstood. 

For  the  practical,  ethical  instruction  that  closes  the  play  no  such 
commentary  is  needed.  Wisdom  re-enters,  and  by  earnest  warnings 
seeks  to  reclaim  the  three  erring  powers  of  the  soul.  He  speaks 
effectively  of  the  necessity  of  contrition  and  prayer  for  forgiveness, 
and  shows  the  futility  of  self-torture  for  winning  salvation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  observation  of  nine  simple  duties  most  pleasing  to 
God.  These  are :  charity  to  the  poor,  sorrow  for  Christ's  suffering, 
patience  under  reproof,  watching  for  love  of  God,  pity  for  the  sick, 
restraint  in  speech,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  a  neighbor's  soul, 
prayer,  and  the  love  of  God.  By  this  simple  homily  the  three 
sinners  are  reclaimed.  If  the  teaching  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
play  seems  impractical,  here,  at  least,  is  much  good  advice  for 
right  living.  This  contrast  between  the  practical  and  the  unpractical 
is  very  characteristic  of  medieval  theology  and  homiletics,  and  it 
has  been  reflected  plainly  in  the  morality  plays. 

For  the  propagation  of  some  specific  doctrine  and  of  piety  in 
general,  wealthy,  play-loving  cities  like  York  and  Lincoln  could 
make  permanent  arrangements  on  an  elaborate  scale.  But  in  a  less 
pretentious  way,  any  churchman  could  arrange  for  a  simple  dramatic 
entertainment  to  illustrate  the  truths  that  he  was  teaching.  Such, 
doubtless,  were  the  plays  of  whose  performance  in  the  open  air  on 
Sunday  afternoons  Bishop  Bale  bears  witness.  One  specimen  of 
such  dramatized  sermons  the  simple  moral  play,  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist,  has  been  assumed  to  be.  It  opens  with  a  discourse  by 
the  Evangelist  on  the  contemplative  life,  which  he  terms  "the 
sweetest  life."  Almost  immediately  he  returns  to  preach  again  on 
the  Crucifixion,  and  at  the  end,  giving  little  chance  for  any  im- 
portant action  to  intervene,  he  delivers  a  longer  homily  on  the 
parable  of  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee  at  prayer.  From  this  he 
draws  the  identical  lesson  on  the  contrast  between  pride  and  hu- 
mility that  is  found  so  universally  in  medieval  commentary.  The 
Pharisee's  presumption  in  beginning  his  prayer  with  thanks  rather 
than  with  confession;  the  fact  that  the  three  sins  of  which  he 
boasts  himself  innocent  really  embrace  all  sin;  the  inevitable  ruin 
that  such  pride  brings— these  were  the  common  teachings  of  the 
church,  just  the  simple  lessons  most  suitable  for  short,  open-air 
services.  And  indications  are  not  wanting  in  the  text  that  the  play, 
like  the  sermons  it  would  imitate,  was  given  in  the  open.  As  John 
finishes  his  first  homily,  Eugenio  makes  the  comment,  "methinks 
I  have  heard  you  preach  or  this  at  Paul's  Cross."  Later,  Evil 
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Council  ventures  the  opinion,  without  any  reference  to  an  edifice, 
"  we  shall  have  a  sermon  or  night."  The  inference  is  that  this 
simple  religious  play  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sermons  so 
often  preached  in  the  open  air  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  substance  of  this  chapter  may  now  be  briefly  summarized. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  playwrights  drew  from  the  Psychomachia  the 
allegorical  conception  of  spiritual  life  that  prevailed  in  every  play, 
so  from  it  they  derived  also  the  understanding  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
that  they  sought  to  expound  in  the  earliest  known  play.  Other 
similar  lessons,  especially  those  emphasized  by  Robert  Grosseteste, 
were  dramatized  in  exactly  the  same  spirit.  To  the  doctrine  thus 
introduced  to  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Pater  Noster  plays, 
Wisdom  and  other  early  moralities,  as  well  as  later  plays  like  John 
the  Evangelist,  remained  true.  In  thus  holding  close  to  the  text- 
book of  the  church,  the  morality  plays  reflect  truly  and  adequately 
the  spirit  of  medieval  theological  thought. 


CHAPTER  V.— CONTRIBUTORY  ALLEGORIES. 

Although  the  Psychomachia  established  the  conception  of  spiritual 
life  as  an  open  conflict  between  the  extern  a  liVffll  and  a1LQg**R7H 
traits  ^pf  man's  soul,  and  determined,  too,  the  special  teaching  of 
the  earliest  Pater  Noster  plays,  that  poem  was  not  the  only  influence 
upon  the  allegory  of  the  rising  religious  drama.  The  taste  for 
allegory  was  so  literally  part  of  the  web  and  woof  of  medieval 
thought  that  other  themes  were  adapted  in  the  same  way  for 
dramatic  presentation.  But  where  the  Psychomachia  must  rank  as 
a  creative  force,  these  others  should  be  regarded  as  secondary  or 
contributory.  The  medieval  debates — debats—gave  only  an  indirect 
stimulus  to  the  revival  of  dramatic  literature,  and  certain  allegorical 
themes  drawn  from  the  religious  thought  of  the  age  to  furnish 
episodes  for  the  drama  seem  distinctly  dependent  upon  the  theme 
of  conflict.  Ramsay  believes  that  these  themes,  the  Dance  of  Death, 
the  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  and  the  dispute  between 
Mercy  and  Truth,  Peace  and  Righteousness,  at  first  occupied  a 
position  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Psychomachia.^  But 
they  serve,  in  substance,  as  sequels  to  the  theme  of  conflict,  and 
do  not  stand  naturally  alone.  Those  few  plays,  like  Everyman,  not 
actually  grounded  upon  the  conflict,  are  at  least  dependent  upon  it. 

1  Magnificence,  cxlviii. 
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The  comparative  frequency  of  these  other  themes,  therefore,  in  the 
few  extant  early  plays  should  not  lead  to  the  displacement  of  the 
Psychomachia  from  the  position  to  which  its  general  historical  im- 
portance, its  influence  on  the  earliest  known  morals,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  and  its  evident  influence  upon  this  whole  dramatic  type, 
have  raised  it,  in  favor  of  these  other  religious  topics  which  were 
added  to  the  fundamental  theme  to  extend  and  diversify  it. 

The  debate,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  least  direct  of  these 
secondary  influences,  came  to  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  secular 
literature  of  classical  antiquity.  In  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil  it  had  become  a  stereot}^ped  form,  and  in  the  work  of 
the  philosophers  a  recognized  means  of  instruction.1  This  alone 
would  have  given  it  the  seal  of  authority  for  the  Latinists  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  ranked  Virgil  so  highly.  But  the  debate  was 
handed  on  not  alone  through  the  channel  of  established  literary 
tradition,  but  also  along  the  devious  paths  of  popular  minstrelsy.2 
This  type  of  poem,  therefore,  was  widely  disseminated  through 
Europe,  both  in  the  formal  literature  that  would  bow  to  the  tradition 
of  Virgil  or  the  philosophers,  and  in  the  popular  poetry  that  re- 
sponded to  the  tastes  of  the  people.  One  understands,  then,  how 
certain  themes,  like  the  debates  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul, 
Winter  and  Summer,  and  Wine  and  Water,  made  their  way  into 
so  many  different  literatures;  and  one  can  easily  see  that  this  sort 
of  poetic  dialogue,  as  adapted  especially  by  the  minstrels,  would 
unquestionably  figure  in  the  renaissance  of  the  drama. 

The  universal  vogue  of  the  debate  in  medieval  literature  causes 
some  scholars  to  regard  it  as  the  broad  type  of  which  the  moral 
combat  was  only  a  specialized  form.3  Between  the  two,  indeed, 
existed  a  sort  of  kinship  in  dramatic  potentiality,  and  an  adaptability 
for  allegory.  But  the  inspiration  of  Prudentius  came  in  matters  of 
literary  form  from  the  classical  epic,  in  spirit  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Fathers;  and  as  long  as  the  theme  of  allegorical 
combat  retained  its  original  seriousness,  it  withstood  noticeable 
modifications  from  the  debate.  The  two  literary  traditions  were 
advancing  along  closely  adjacent,  but  parallel,  courses.  Only  when 
the  machinery  of  the  Psychomachia  was  applied  to  themes  more 
and  more  trivial  was  cross  influence  felt.  This  is  not  plain  in 
the  Bataille  des  Sept  Arts,  for  at  a  time  when  ignorance  as  well 
as  sin  were  attributed  to  Adam's  fall,  Henri  of  Andeli's  theme  was 


1  Jantzen.  2-4.  4  Ibid.,  22. 

»  Gaston  Paris,  176  -77. 
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not  altogether  alien  to  the  matter  of  the  Psychomachia.  But  the 
Bataille  dEnfer  et  de  Paradis,  in  which  the  principals  are  represented 
by  their  respective  champions,  the  cities  Arras  and  Paris  personified, 
and  especially  the  Bataille  de  Karesme  et  de  Charnage,  which  may 
be  called  the  mock-heroic  of  this  literary  genre,  owe,  I  think,  less 
to  the  Psychomachia  than  to  such  pieces  as  the  debate  between 
wine  and  water.  These  trivial  combats,  however,  are  plain  per- 
versions of  the  theme ;  serious  combat-literature,  which  alone  had 
influence  on  the  early  morals,  was  unaffected  by  the  debate. 

One  illustration  may  make  the  matter  clear.  In  the  Bataille  that 
we  call  the  mock-heroic  two  great  barons  meet  at  court,  one  Ka- 
resme (Lent),  the  other  Charnage  (the  period  when  flesh  may  be 
eaten).  Lent  is  haughty  and  insults  Flesh-Time,  and,  when  he 
retorts  angrily,  orders  him  from  the  palace.  But  the  supporters  of 
each  are  hot-headed,  and  blows  follow  words,  so  that  the  poem, 
which  promised  at  the  outset  to  be  a  mere  debate,  becomes  a 
chronicle  of  actual  conflict,  in  which  the  whale,  the  herring,  and 
all  the  other  "  chevaliers  de  mer "  fight  with  Lent,  while  choice 
cuts  of  beef,  pork,  and  venison,  rally  to  Flesh-Time's  aid.  The  cat- 
alogue of  combatants  is  tediously  drawn  out,  the  poet  being  evidently 
a  gourmand  with  no  taint  of  Fletcherism.  Suffice  to  say,  the  battle 
is  long  and  hard — so  the  reader  is  told — and  Lent  is  decisively 
worsted,  largely  because  Christmas  with  her  "  bacons,"  the  Bluechers 
of  the  day,  arrive  in  time.  Lent  is  forced  to  come  to  terms  of  sub- 
mission, and  becomes  the  vassal  of  Lord  Flesh-Time. 

Such  was  the  contamination  that  the  theme  of  moral  conflict 
suffered  from  the  debate ;  but,  since  the  contamination  did  not  affect 
the  serious  moral  combats  that  alone  would  inspire  the  early  mo- 
ralities, the  debate  should  be  studied  as  an  independent  influence 
upon  the  drama.  The  form  of  the  debate  is  essentially  dramatic. 
In  some  poems  the  author  himself  reports  a  controversy  that  he 
professes  to  have  heard ;  in  others,  the  contestants  themselves  carry 
on  the  dispute,  debating  vigorously  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  question 
that  one  puts  formally  to  the  other.  The  subject-matter  was  varied 
— though  not  so  much  as  one  would  expect;  but  whether  it  was 
secular  or  religious,  trivial  or  significant,  the  form  was  always  in 
essence  dramatic,  necessitating  the  use  of  dialogue,  however  crude 
or  tedious,  and  giving  opportunity  for  a  suggestion  of  complication 
and  action.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  debate  must  have  furthered 
somewhat  the  rise  of  the  regular  modern  drama. 

Many  debates,  of  course,  were  too  simple  to  reveal  any  of  the 
dramatic  possibilities  that  were  latent  in  the  class.  What  these 
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possibilities  might  really  be  is  shown  in  the  Debate  of  the  Carpenters 
Tools.  A  mutiny  arises  in  the  shop  when  half  the  tools  declare 
their  master  to  be  too  shiftless  and  unsteady  to  deserve  their  support. 
The  other  tools,  however,  although  they  cannot  deny  that  their 
master 

loves  gode  ale  so  wele 

That  he  jDerfore  his  hod  wyll  selle, 

Fore  some  dey  he  wyll  viid  drinke,         (75—77) 

are  still  true  to  his  interests.  This  simple  dramatic  complication 
is  thereupon  carried  by  the  poet  to  a  distinct  climax  when,  after 
the  "  crow,"  the  "  pleyne,"  and  the  "  squyre  "  have  decided  to  seek 
a  better  master,  the  carpenter's  wife  breaks  in,  with  curses  on  the 
priest  who  bound  her  "  prentys," 

And  i  myght,  so  wold  i.  (266) 

A  fuller  knowledge  as  to  the  minstrels'  methods  of  reciting  these 
popular  pieces  might  possibly  disclose  a  connection  between  the 
debate  and  the  drama  in  matters  other  than  form.  There  is  slight 
evidence  here  and  there  in  contemporary  records  that  some  minstrels 
used  gestures,  facial  masks,  and,  wherever  ecclesiastical  law  was  not 
rigorously  enforced,  clerical  robes  to  aid  them  in  impersonating  the 
participants  in  the  debates.1  There  is  also  no  reason  for  rejecting 
as  impossible  the  assumption  that  sometimes  two  or  more  minstrels 
carried  on  the  debate.  Jantzen,  moreover,  calls  attention  to  several 
early  German  plays  that  are  simply  slight  modifications  of  debates, 
and  I  shall  point  out  bits  of  similar  literature  embedded  in  English 
morality  plays.2  But  traces  of  such  direct  borrowing  are  rarely 
found ;  for  the  substance  of  the  typical  debate  was  too  trivial  to 
serve  the  serious  didactic  purpose  of  the  drama,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  repertoire  of  the  minstrels  has  been  lost.3  Nevertheless,  since 
these  same  minstrels  were  also  agents  in  spreading  the  seeds  of 
the  actual  drama,  one  can  realize  the  strength  of  the  debate's  un- 
seen influence  in  charging  the  spirit  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  with  dramatic  instinct. 

In  this  same  general  way  the  debate  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
morality  plays.  It  had  always  shown  a  capacity  for  personification. 
The  'Aoyos  dixaios  and  Aoyo?  ctfoxos  of  Aristophanes'  Clouds  are  embodi- 
ments of  moral  abstractions  like  those  which  acted  on  the  medieval 


1  Chambers,  1.  81-83. 

1  Jantzen,  92-95.    See  below  346,  354. 

'Ibidv  22;  Herford,  22. 
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stage.  These  personifications  sometimes  leave  their  trivialities  in  order 
to  debate  themes  strikingly  similar  to  the  subjects  of  the  moralities. 
The  Synagogue  and  the  Church,  for  example,  in  one  Old  French 
poem,  and  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  in  another  almost  identical 
piece,  after  a  few  rude  personalities,  argue  seriously  on  the  proper 
interpretation  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  and  on  the  significance  of  Christ's 
Passion.1  In  the  latter  debate  the  Jew  is  converted  to  the  true 
faith.  If  these  poems  suggest  comparison  with  those  plays  which, 
with  a  more  or  less  liberal  admixture  of  abuse,  conveyed  instruc- 
tion in  points  of  doctrine,  often  with  immediate  good  results,  the 
dull  little  piece,  Marguet  Convertie,  offers  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  more  purely  ethical  sacred  plays  which  deal  with  the  contrast 
between  the  unlicensed  desires  of  youth  and  the  experience  and 
premonitions  of  age.  The  young  woman  who  at  first  taunts  an  old 
man  for  his  physical  weakness,  is  finally  brought  by  his  warnings 
to  see  her  wrong-doing  and  repent.  Finally,  to  offer  but  one  more 
example,  the  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  in  its  simple  yet 
noble  piety,  would  have  given  inspiration  to  the  best  of  the  morality 
plays.  In  general,  the  religious  debate  and  the  moral  play  enforce 
the  same  doctrine,  the  same  warnings,  and  the  same  faith.2 

This  correspondence,  however,  in  spirit  and  subject-matter  between 
certain  debates  and  the  typical  moral  play  does  not  indicate  that 
one  was  derived  from  the  other,  for  the  same  correspondence  marks 
all  phases  of  medieval  religious  feeling.  For  instance,  the  last  lines 
of  The  Body  and  the  Soul,  the  closing  scenes  of  many  moralities, 
the  carvings  on  the  portals  of  the  cathedrals,  all  tell  the  same 
story  of  the  fate  of  the  damned.  Giving  direct  expression,  as  they 
do,  to  the  teachings  of  the  church,  they  naturally  are  in  agreement. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  postulated  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
religious  debate  and  the  moral  play:  as  the  debate  in  general, 
apart  from  the  few  instances  of  direct  influence  now  known,  encouraged 
the  use  of  the  dramatic  form,  so  the  debate  on  sacred  subjects  must 
have  done  something  to  spread  the  lessons  of  the  church,  and  thus 
to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  teachings  of  the  moral  plays.  But 
this  indirect  support  was  hardly  necessary,  so  familiar  were  the 
authors  of  the  plays  with  their  proper  subject-matter,  and  at  most 
the  debate's  influence  on  this  branch  of  the  drama  was  slight. 

The  influence  of  John  Hey  wood,  however,  established  a  clearly 
marked  cross-influence  between  the  debate  and  the  less  serious 


1  See  Bibliography,  and  Hist.  Litt.,  23.  216-17. 

2  For  the  controversial  debate   of   the  sixteenth   century   see  chap.  6. 
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moralities  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  interludes,  Witty  and  Witless 
and  Of  Gentleness  and  Nobility,  which  are  only  dramatized  dialogues, 
were  not  too  remote  from  the  allegorical  plays  to  exert  upon  them 
an  influence.  In  the  Play  of  Love,  one  of  the  characters  takes  the 
familiar  part  of  the  vice,  and  the  contention  carried  on  by  The 
Lover  Loved,  The  Lover  not  Loved,  The  Woman  Beloved  not 
Loving,  and  Neither  Loving  nor  Loved,  was  doubtless  imitated  by 
the  author  of  All  for  Money  in  the  strife  among  Learning  without 
Money,  Learning  with  Money,  Money  without  Learning,  and  Neither 
Money  nor  Learning.  Other  more  significant  specimens,  though,  of 
the  debate  are  to  be  found  in  these  plays.  The  two  characters 
Wealth  and  Health,  in  the  play  that  bears  their  names,  carry  on  a 
perfectly  obvious  dispute  in  which  one  belittles  the  other  and  praises 
himself,  and  then  come  to  an  agreement  in  time  to  scoff  at  the 
pretensions  of  Liberty,  who  would  uphold  his  own  title  to  prece- 
dence. Formal  judges  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  disputants. 
In  Magnificence,  Liberty  debates  with  Felicity  to  prove  that  he 
should  not  be  subject,  as  Felicity  has  maintained,  to  external  control, 
and  Measure,  who  has  been  appointed  judge,  decides  against  his 
claims.1  In  several  plays  it  is  the  vice  who  starts  the  dispute,  and 
acts  as  arbiter.  Contempt,  the  vice  of  The  Coblers  Prophecie,  brings 
the  three  representatives  of  the  social  orders,  Landed  Gentry,  Courtier, 
and  Scholar,  into  argument ;  in  Like  Will  to  Like,  Nicholas  New- 
fangle  hears  Tom  Tosspot  and  Ralph  Roister  debate  their  claim  to 
the  title,  "  the  verier  knave." 2  But  even  these  formal  debates  play 
no  essential  part  in  the  plays.  For  this  reason  the  dispute  in  King 
Darius  is  of  greater  importance.  Told  to  name  and  defend  what 
they  regard  as  the  strongest  influence  upon  man,  one  disputant 
suggests  and  upholds  wine,  a  second,  the  king,  and  the  third,  woman. 
The  last  contestant  is  awarded  the  decision  because  he  has  spoken 
without  flattery  or  deceit — a  moral  ending  of  the  incident  which 
Equity  and  Charity  carry  further  in  a  final  admonition  and  a 
religious  song.  But  even  here,  where  the  debate  is  fused  with  the 
didactic  lesson,  it  cannot  be  said  to  influence  largely  the  action  of 
the  play. 

Of  the  religious  motifs  that  were  tributary  to  the  main  current 
of  the  allegorical  drama,  the  least  important  and  the  most  remote 
from  the  theme  of  the  Psychomachia  is  the  legend  of  Antichrist. 
The  legend,  to  be  sure,  foretells  a  great  world-struggle  with 
Antichrist,  the  incarnation  of  all  the  vices.  But  it  is  because  the 

»  24-162.  2  317-26. 
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most  complete  dramatization  of  the  story  is  also  the  earliest  play 
in  which  allegory  is  used,  that  it  deserves  consideration  here.1 

The  origin  of  the  legend  of  Antichrist  is  hidden  in  remotest  an- 
tiquity. It  certainly  was  not,  as  its  name  may  seem  to  indicate,  an 
outgrowth  of  Christian  eschatological  speculation ;  for  at  the  hands 
of  Jewish  theologians  it  had  received  full  development  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.2  Nor  may  one  suppose  that  the 
legend  is  no  older  than  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament;  for, 
hypothetical  as  are  some  of  the  theories  of  Gunkel  and  Bousset, 
they  come  little  short  of  proving  that  it  is  only  an  anthropomorphic 
version  of  the  old  Babylonian  myth,  the  story,  transformed,  of  the 
dragon  who  waged  war  on  the  gods  in  heaven.3  It  would  be 
futile,  however,  in  this  connection  to  follow  in  detail  these  ex- 
cursions into  Oriental  folk-lore ;  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
legend  grew  from  certain  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  certain  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.4  It 
is  enough,  therefore,  for  a  student  of  medieval  religious  teaching  to 
know  the  belief  regarding  Antichrist  that  prevailed  among  the  later 
Jews  and  early  Christians. 

The  earliest  versions  of  the  legend  in  the  Bible  represent  Anti- 
christ not  as  a  single  personality,  human  or  superhuman,  but  as 
a  power  for  evil  lodged  in  a  hostile  rival  nation.  By  these  heathen 
foes  the  chosen  people,  for  their  faithlessness  toward  God,  are  as- 
sailed and  oppressed  until  God  himself  sends  relief.  "  It  shall  come 
to  pass  at  the  same  time  when  Gog  shall  come  against  the  land  of 
Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  my  fury  shall  come  up  in  my  face. 
.  .  .  Surely  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the  land  of 
Israel."5  Such  is  Ezekiel's  conception.  It  was  soon  transformed  in 
certain  essential  respects  by  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  rig- 
orous persecutions  of  Antiochus  IV.6  The  pagan  races  were  then 
no  longer  depicted  as  instruments  of  vengeance  in  the  hands  of 
Israel's  angry  God ;  they  were  made  to  appear  as  a  power  for 

1  There  were  other  dramas  on  Antichrist,   not  allegorical.     A  play  on 
Antichrist   in    the  Chester    cycle    was   assigned  to   the   dyers.     Another 
English    miracle-play   on   the  subject  has  been   printed   by  Collier  (see 
bibliography).      I  have  read,  also,   a  German  play  of  the  fifteenth,  cen- 
tury, Des  Entkrist   Vasnacht. 

2  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  3  Bousset-Keane,  13,  xi— xxvi. 

4  Realencyklopcedie,  from  which  I  adopt  the  threefold  division  of  the 
history  of  the  legend. 

6  Ezekiel,  38.  18,  19.     See  the  whole  of  chaps.  38,  39. 
6  See  Encycl.  Brit,  for  details.     Date,  2ed  century  B.  C. 
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wickedness  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  God.  In  this  spirit  Daniel 
foretold  the  coming  of  that  "fourth  kingdom,"  the  kingdom  of 
Antiochus,  that  should  "devour  the  whole  earth,"  and  the  might 
of  the  Romans,  by  which  the  righteous  should  "  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil.1  Thus  the  legend  was 
modified  by  the  hardships  and  humiliations  that  the  Jewish  nation 
experienced.  But  Daniel,  like  Ezekiel,  still  expected  the  oppression 
of  Antichristian  might  to  come,  not  from  a  single  Satanic  individual, 
but  from  some  neighboring  heathen  kingdom  or  kingdoms. 

This  the  first  stage  in  the  Biblical  treatment  of  the  prophecy  was 
greatly  modified  as  the  Jewish  people  were  taught  to  await  the 
advent  of  a  personal  Messiah.  For  if  God,  instead  of  coming  in 
person  to  relieve  them,  was  to  send  his  son  as  Saviour,  then  nat- 
urally Satan  would  be  expected  to  delegate  his  powers  to  a  lieutenant 
in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of  the  Messiah.2  Consequently,  if 
the  Messiah  was  conceived  as  a  victorious  king,  an  Antichrist  was 
foreseen  who  should  assail  Israel  in  armed  battle.  When,  however, 
the  prophetic,  law-giving  character  of  the  Messiah  was  emphasized, 
the  popular  conception  of  Antichrist  underwent  a  corresponding 
change.  Moses  and  Balaam,  the  false  prophet,  became  then  the 
types  of  Christ  and  Antichrist.  And  when  the  Jews  finally  ex- 
pected not  simply  a  king  or  a  prophet,  but  a  heavenly  being,  then 
Antichrist  became  to  them  an  emanation  of  the  Devil.3  Such  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Antichrist  was  made  easy  by  the 
prominence  given  in  the  prophecies  to  Gog  and  Antiochus  as 
leaders  of  heathen  foes ;  it  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  faith  in 
a  personal  Messiah. 

This  belief,  that  the  world  immediately  before  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ  was  to  be  dominated  by  the  terrible  will  of  an  Anti- 
christ, is  carried  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  through  its 
third  and  final  stage.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  second, 
to  be  sure,  was  retained  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  who 
predicted  that  Antichrist  would  come  in  the  form  of  Nero,  or  some 
one  Neronic  emperor,  and  by  Paul,  who,  whether  or  not  with  any 
historical  personage  in  mind,  thought  always  in  the  singular  of  "  the 
man  of  sin."  But  even  here  the  influence  of  Christianity  left  its 
impress  in  an  intensifying  of  the  antithesis  between  the  Messiah  and 
his  great  opponent.4  In  other  respects  the  New  Testament  made 

1  Daniel,  7.  23;  11.  33.     Also  chap.  8. 

1  Rfaltncyklopadie.  «  Schneckenbnrger,  408-11. 

4  Realtncyklopasdic. 
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more  important  alterations  in  the  story.  Both  Christ  and  his  fol- 
lowers gave  up  the  idea  that  the  evil  power  was  to  come  from 
some  remote  land,  in  order  to  impress  upon  their  disciples  the  im- 
manence of  the  evil  principle  in  their  very  midst.  It  was  also 
natural  that,  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  dissociated  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  those  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the 
tradition  should  lose  much,  if  not  all,  of  its  political  significance, 
and  assume  a  purely  spiritual  import.  Therefore,  although  Christ 
grounded  his  warning  of  coming  woe  on  the  political  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  the  Antichrist  that  he  foretold  was  to  be  no  foreign  king, 
destined  to  humiliate  and  overthrow  the  Jewish  theocracy,  but 
a  false  prophet  sprung  from  the  Jews  themselves,  and  not  one,  but 
many.1  For,  as  the  tradition  was  thus  spiritualized,  the  Antichrist 
again  lost  his  personal  identity,  making  himself  felt,  however,  at 
this  time  not  vaguely  in  some  foreign  enemy,  but  intimately  in  all 
Jews  who  gave  themselves  to  evil.  The  Johannine  epistle,  in  which 
the  name  Antichrist  is  first  used,  plainly  states  that  all  who  deny 
the  Father  or  the  Son  become  themselves  Antichrist.2  Thus  John 
gave  his  authority  to  a  distinctly  new  conception  of  the  Antichrist, 
and,  as  Paul  was  the  last  great  Biblical  exponent  of  the  older  idea 
of  a  single  Antichrist,  John  became  the  virtual  founder  of  another 
school  of  thought.  But  both  these  great  Christian  leaders  were  at 
one  in  emphasizing,  as  earlier  thinkers  had  not  done,  the  moral  and 
ethical  meaning  of  the  legend— the  opposition  of  sin  to  holiness. 

These  two  understandings  of  the  nature  of  Antichrist  were  carried 
on  in  the  teaching  of  the  medieval  church.  Origen,  among  the 
Fathers  the  most  influential  follower  of  the  Johannine  exposition, 
was  by  no  means  alone.  But  in  the  western  church  the  more 
concrete  understanding  of  the  Satanic  power  exerted  the  greater 
influence,  though  what  of  the  legend's  political  significance  was 
retained  was  entirely  changed.  Only  the  Jews,  through  their  un- 
ending hatred  of  Rome,  preserved  the  tradition  that  Antichrist  was 
to  spring  from  that  empire.3  The  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  forgot  entirely  the  historical  application 
of  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  following,  as  Bousset  suggests,  an 
older  version  of  the  legend  that  antedated  Rome's  persecutions  of 
the  new  religion,  and  looking  for  the  coming  of  Antichrist  to  the 

1  See  Matt.  24.  15-31.     Here   and  elsewhere  the  New  Testament   is 
said    to  preserve  the  tradition  of  a  non-political,  purely  eschatological, 
Antichrist  (Bousset,  182-88). 

2  John  2.  22,  4.  3. 

3  See  quotations  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
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Jewish  people.1  He  was  to  be  born  in  the  city  of  Babylon  of  a 
Satanic  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  would 
go  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  would  rebuild  the  temple  and  proclaim 
himself  king.  Through  gifts,  or  force,  or  miracles,  he  would  compel 
the  whole  world  to  acknowledge  him  the  Christ.  But  after  three 
and  one  half  years  of  this  rule,  the  angel  Michael  would  be  sent 
by  God  to  slay  the  impostor,  and  to  usher  in  the  short  period  of 
peace  that  would  precede  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  was  of  course  the  concrete,  rather  than  the  psychological, 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  that  proved  most  suitable  for  art.2 
Of  the  several  dramatic  versions  of  the  story,  only  the  twelfth- 
century  Ludus  de  Antichristo,  the  earliest  play  in  which  allegorical 
characters  appear,  need  be  considered.  Being  based  on  the  treatise 
of  Adso,  it  embraces  all  the  incidents  mentioned  above,  but  shows 
in  its  political  signification  modifications  due  to  the  revival  of  the 
western  empire.3  This  historical  bearing  of  the  plot  has  been  clearly 
analyzed  by  Creizenach,4  and  it  remains  to  point  out  only  the  re- 
spects in  which  the  play  seems  a  forerunner  of  the  morality. 

In  the  Ludus  de  Antichristo  there  are  seven  strictly  religious  or 
ethical  personifications,  Mercy  and  Justice,  Hypocrisy  and  Heresy, 
Heathenism,  Synagogue,  and  Church,  and  in  addition  one  or  two 
historical  personifications,  such  as  Babylon.  In  word  and  deed  they 
resemble  the  similar  characters  of  the  moralities.  Notice  in  the  first 
place  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  play  is  presented  by  these 
abstractions  as  though  such  matter  were  perfectly  suited  for  the 
drama.  The  play  opens  with  this  characteristic  combination  of  dra- 
matic action  and  moral  instruction.  Heathenism  and  Babylon  enter 
singing,  but  their  theme  is  a  strictly  argumentative  defense  of  poly- 
theism. To  believe  in  one  God  is  to  suppose  foolishly  that  from 
a  single  source  emanate  all  those  widely  different  manifestations 
of  divine  power  that  man  experiences.  Gifts  as  diverse  as  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  horrors  of  war  force  one  in  all  reason 
to  recognize  deities  of  unlike  will  and  power.  In  the  same  fashion, 
Synagogue  and  her  party  of  Jews  express  in  song  their  faith  in 
one  God,  but  their  distrust  and  detestation  of  the  self-professed 
Saviour  of  men  who  could  not  save  himself.  And  so  also  Holy 
C'hurch,  who  appears  as  a  queen  in  armor,  attended  by  Mercy  with 

1  Bousset-Keane,  128-30,  184-87.  Wadstein,  125-36,  gives  a  good 
review  of  the  church's  teaching. 

1  Cf.  the  painting  of  Signorelli  at  Orvieto. 
'  Bousset-Keane,  131,  and  also  47-60. 
4  1.  81-86. 
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the  cup  of  oil,  and  by  Justice  with  sword  and  scales,  sings  a  song, 
indicated  in  the  text  simply  by  the  words,  "  alto  consilio,"  which, 
from  her  attendants'  response,  "  This  is  the  faith  that  gives  life  and 
overpowers  death ;  those  who  believe  it  are  not  damned,"  must  be 
a  recognition  of  the  Trinity.  Such  attempts  to  convey  abstract 
truth  on  the  stage  are  characteristic  of  the  morality  plays. 

Equally  characteristic  of  the  moralities  are  the  parts  assigned  to 
the  personifications  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  Hypocrisy 
undertakes  to  seduce  laymen,  and  Heresy  to  mislead  the  clergy. 
With  them  is  associated  the  group  of  Hypocrites,  who  represent 
half  allegorically  a  type.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 
play  Holy  Church  receives  the  mortals  who  have  been  rescued  by 
the  two  prophets  from  their  subjection  to  Antichrist,  and  brought 
back  to  the  true  faith.  On  either  side,  these  are  the  parts  soon  to 
be  conventionalized  in  the  morality  play.  Had  the  legend  been 
more  often  handled  in  this  way  by  the  dramatists,  it  would  rank 
as  one  of  the  more  important  influences  upon  the  allegorical  drama ; 
as  it  is,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  slight,  but  independent,  contributory 
influence. 

The  other  religious  allegories  that  were  incorporated  into  the 
morality  plays,  usually  in  dependence  upon  the  theme  of  the  Psycho- 
machia,  may  be  handled  in  chronological  sequence.  The  first  is  the 
motif  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  which  was  so  widely  used  in  the 
literature  and  art  of  medieval  Europe.  The  coming  of  Death  to 
summon  to  judgment  King  and  Bishop,  Courtier  and  Scholar, 
Merchant  and  Peasant,  was  painted  on  the  walls  and  windows  of 
churches,  as  at  Liibec  and  Salisbury,  on  the  walls  of  graveyards, 
as  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Basle,  in  illuminated  service-books, 
and  in  Switzerland  even  on  bridges  and  the  fa9ades  of  private 
houses.  The  earliest  known  treatment  of  the  Dance  of  Death  is  a 
short  Latin  poem  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  in  which  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  orders  of  society,  in  due  order,  utter 
complaints  on  death  and  go  to  suffer  the  ordeal.  Death  itself  does 
not  appear,  yet  the  poem  reminds  one  of  the  medieval  dramas,  like 
the  Prophet  Play,  whose  actors  come  upon  the  stage  one  by  one, 
speak  their  parts,  and  disappear.1  It  is  thought  that  the  literary 
treatment  of  the  theme  had  its  origin  in  the  tableaux  vivants  that 
were  so  popular  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in 
France  and  Flanders.2  The  earliest  extant  texts,  it  seems,  enable 

1  Male2,  390-91.     Male's  whole  discussion  of  the  Dance  of  Death  should 
be  read  as  the  latest  treatment  of  the  subject. 

2  Seelmann,  11-21 ;  Creizenach,  1.  461-62. 
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the  scholar  to  postulate  a  French  version  of  the  legend  dramatic 
in  form.  In  these  texts,  Death  gives  his  summons  in  the  first  line, 
and  receives  the  answer  of  his  victim  in  an  eight-line  stanza.  To 
this  Death  replies  in  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  next  stanza  before 
turning  in  the  eighth  to  the  second  victim.  By  this  arrangement 
there  is  provided  but  a  single  figure  for  Death,  instead  of  one  for 
every  scene  as  in  the  pictorial  representations  of  the  allegory,  and 
this  one  figure  was  the  moving  force  and  the  center  of  a  bit  of 
truly  dramatic  action.  From  this  comes  the  deduction  that  the 
earliest  Dance  of  Death  was  a  dumb  show  or  tableau  accompanied 
by  simple  words  of  warning.  But,  according  to  Male,  this  drama 
had  its  roots  in  medieval  homiletics.  He  shows  that  several  early 
mural  representations  of  the  Dance  of  Death  depict  first,  before 
Death  is  painted,  a  preacher  as  he  addresses  a  group  of  worship- 
pers, and  then  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  Male 
concludes  that  the  drama  had  its  origin  in  a  sermon  on  death  which 
the  preacher  illustrated  by  simple  acting.1  If  so,  another  line  of 
connection  between  the  stage  and  the  pulpit  has  been  found. 

Appreciating  the  forcefulness  of  these  earliest  mimetic  representa- 
tions of  the  Dance  of  Death,  especially  as  a  warning  of  the  sequel  of 
an  ill-spent  life,  the  authors  of  the  moralities  gave  it  their  attention. 
"  Here  begynneth  a  treatyse  how  the  hye  fader  of  heuen  sendeth 
dethe  to  somon  euery  creature  to  come  and  gyue  a  counte  of  theyr 
lyues  in  this  worlde  and  is  in  maner  of  a  morall  playe,"  reads  the 
title  of  our  finest  sacred  play.  Upon  the  closing  scenes  of  man's 
earthly  life  the  author  focuses  attention.  The  homiletic  exposition 
of  the  sacraments  and  of  confession  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
_  the  early  part  of  Everyman's  life  of  pleasure  is  given  only  by  sug- 
gestion. With  a  sense  of  unity  rare  at  that  time,  the  play  dwells 
on  its  one  theme — death. 

The  grim  messenger  sees  his  victim: 

Lo,  yonder  I  see  Everyman  walking: 

Full  little  he  thinketh  on  my  coming: 

His  mind  is  on  fleshly  lusts  and  his  treasure; 

And  great  pain  it  shall  cause  him  to  endure 

Before  the  Lord,  heaven's  King.  (95) 

In  vain  the  victim  seeks  to  escape,  or  to  find  a  companion: 
Oh,  to  whom  shall  I  make  my  moan, 
For  to  go  with  me  in  that  heavy  journey  ? 

'  891 
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First  Fellowship  he  said  he  would  with  me  gone; 

His  words  were  very  pleasant  and  gay, 

But  afterward  he  left  me  alone. 

Then  spake  I  to  my  kinsmen  all  in  despair, 

And  also  they  gave  me  words  fair, 

They  lacked  no  fair  speaking; 

But  all  forsake  me  in  the  ending. 

Then  went  I  to  my  Goods  that  I  loved  best, 

In  hope  to  have  found  comfort;  but  there  had  least: 

For  my  Goods  sharply  did  me  tell, 

That  he  bringeth  many  in  hell.  (107-8) 

It  is  his  fortune,  a£  this  crisis,  to  meet  Knowledge,  Confession,  and 
other  virtues  who  prepare  him  for  his  end.  As  he  dies,  an  "  Angel 
is  heard  speaking": 

Now  thy  soul  is  taken  thy  body  fro, 

Thy  reckoning  is  crystal  clear; 

Now  shalt  thou  into  the  heavenly  sphere.  (121) 

Yet  even  Everyman,  confined  as  it  is  to  this  one  situation,  is  not 
without  dependence  on  the  theme  of  conflict.  To  depict  the  sequel 
of  a  misspent  life,  a  losing  struggle  witV^the  vices,  the_author  has 
selected  from  aT^variety  of  possible  characters,  good  and  bad/tKat 
this  allegory~TrsTia"lly  embmcejj,  lliF'wTPT'gallfint  whose  career  best 
served  as  warning.  Turn  from  virtue  to  vice,  as  Everyman  did,  and 
only  a  repentance,  like  his,_a__turning  again  to  the  virtues  as  in  the 
Jtypical  combat-play,  can  save  ^oux-ig_t3lf'  ™™~al  nf  thp>.  pi>rp. 

I  would  not  press  too  insistently  for  this  play  the  dependence  on 
the  Psychomachia  that  is  more  evident  in  the  earliest  English 
morality  of  which  any  part  remains.  In  The  Pride  of  Life  it  is  the 
King  who  is  seized  by  Death  after  a  life  of  wilful  disregard  of  God's 
law.  Conscious  of  his  power,  and  trusting  in  his  two  knights,  Might 
and  Health,  he  has  disregarded  Death.  When  the  queen  has  re- 
minded him  that  all  men  must  die,  and  that  every  one,  therefore, 
should 

loue  god  &  holy  chirche 

&  haue  of  him  som  eye  [reverence],  (187—88) 
the  King  but  boasts  more  proudly  of  his  power.  At  the  request  of 
the  queen,  the  bishop  then  reproaches  him,  warning  him  that  the 
world  has  turned  to  evil,  and  that  the  fear  of  God  has  been  lost 
in  falsehood,  treachery,  and  oppression.  But  hell  awaits  the  wrong- 
doers, he  adds,  where,  without  any  chance  for  bail  or  a  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  earthly  courts,  unending  woe  is  prepared  for  kings 
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as  well  as  common  people.  Even  this  warning  is  wasted,  for  the 
king  calls  the  bishop  a  babbler,  and  urges  him  to  learn  to  preach 
better.  Here  the  text  breaks  off;  but  the  prologue  tells  how  Death, 
after  first  sending  a  messenger,  wrestles  with  the  king,  and  overthrows 
him,  and  gives  his  soul  to  the  devils.1 

The  vivid  conception  of  the  coming  of  Death  with  his  summons 
to  judgment,  gave  rise  to  another  closely  allied  allegorical  motif, 
the  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul.  The  popularity  of  this 
theme,  however,  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Europe  did  not  gain  for  it 
any  important  place  in  the  drama.2  In  only  two  English  moral 
plays  are  traces  of  it  found.  Toward  the  close  of  The  Pride  of  Life, 
the  Virgin  begs  Christ  to  allow  the  King's  soul  to  dispute  with  his 
body,  and  thereby  gets  a  reconsideration  of  his  sentence,  and  his 
eventual  release  from  the  hands  of  the  devil.  Of  the  incident,  un- 
fortunately, there  remains  only  the  outline  in  the  prologue.  Another 
trace  of  the  same  theme  is  found  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance, 
when  Soul  crawls  "from  beneath  the  bed  under  the  Castle,"  and 
reproaches  Body  for  his  sins. 

body !  J)ou  dedyst  brew  a  byttyr  bale, 

to  J)i  lustys  whanne  gannest  loute; 

f>i  sely  sowle  schal  ben  a-kale ; 

I  beye  {>i  dedys  with  rewly  rowte; 

&  al  it  is  for  gyle. 

euere  J>ou  hast  be  coueytous, 

falsly  to  getyn  londe  &  hows; 

to  me  {)ou  hast  brokyn  a  byttyr  jows; 

so  welaway  {>e  whyle!  (3013—21) 

The  debate  in  both  plays  follows  the  mission  of  Death,  and  with  it 
covers  one  crisis  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 

But  no  one  of  these  three  important  English  plays  that  represent 
allegorically  the  coming  of  death  closes  the  story  of  man's  life  with 
that  point.  As  that  incident  looks  back,  implicitly  at  least,  to  the 
record  of  a  misspent  life,  a  losing  struggle  with  the  vices,  so  in 
Christian  dramaturgy  it  could  not  but  look  forward  to  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation.  Another  episode,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  give 
the  last  stage  of  the  pilgrim's  progress.  For  this,  the  dramatists 

1  The  theme  is  similarly  treated  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance.  See 
above,  318.  Death  appears  in  the  French  morality,  Les  Blasphemateurs, 
{Repertoire,  42),  and  in  the  Hegge  play,  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 
For  later  appearances  of  Death  on  the  stage  see  Langlois,  1.  291-307. 

1  See  above,  345. 
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found  at  hand  in  ecclesiastical  literature  of  all  sorts  a  fully  devel- 
oped allegory  based  upon  the  verse,  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
gether; righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other."1  This 
naturally  dramatic  theme  became  the  third  part  of  the  moral  trilogy. 

To  trace  the  development  of  this  allegory  from  the  beginning, 
the  student  must  go  to  the  old  rabbinical  exegesis  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  known  as  the  Bereshith  Rabbah,  which  was  compiled  and 
edited  in  approximately  its  present  form  as  early  as  the  sixth  or 
eighth  century.2  According  to  the  commentary,  God,  before  the 
creation,  sought  counsel  of  his  angels.  In  the  discussion  that  ensued 
some  favored  the  creation,  others  opposed  it.  "  Mercy  and  truth 
thrust  at  one  another.  Justice  and  peace  fought  together."  Mercy 
said,  "  Create  him,  because  he  will  practice  mercy."  Truth  objected, 
"  for  he  will  be  full  of  lies."  Justice  and  Peace  were  likewise  of 
opposite  views.  God  at  last  threw  Truth  to  the  earth  (Daniel  8.  12) ; 
and  the  angels  who  begged  that  she  be  allowed  to  rise,  finally  left 
the  decision  to  his  judgment. 

The  story  of  the  dispute  in  heaven  passed  from  the  Midrash  into 
Christian  literature,  where  it  was  transferred  in  point  of  time  from 
the  creation  to  the  more  suitable  period  of  redemption.  In  that 
connection,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  introduced  the  incident  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.3  Shortly  after,  Bernard  retold  the  story  in 
more  detailed  and  dramatic  fashion  in  the  sermon  on  the  Annunciation 
already  cited  as  an  example  of  homiletic  dialogue.*  Man,  the  sermon 
runs,  was  originally  endowed  with  four  virtues :  mercy  to  guard 
him,  truth  to  teach  him,  justice  to  rule  him,  and  peace  to  cherish 
him.  But,  faring  like  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  on  his  way 
to  Jericho,  he  lost  justice  when  he  listened  to  the  temptations  of 
the  serpent,  mercy  when  he  burned  with  carnal  desires,  truth  when 
he  yielded  to  them,  and  peace  when  he  gave  himself  thus  to 
wickedness.  But  Mercy  and  Peace,  opening  the  dialogue,  beg  God 
to  pardon  the  sinner,  and  both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  summoned 
before  the  judgment  seat.  Mercy  opens  the  case  in  court  with  her 
plea,  and  Truth  answers,  insisting  that  God's  laws  be  carried  out. 
At  this  point,  Christ,  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  type  of 
wisdom,  is  summoned  to  sit  as  judge,  and  Truth  continues  her 
argument  that  the  granting  of  Mercy's  request  would  destroy  the 

1  Ps.  85.  10. 

2  Traver,    7-8,    13—14.    Jewish  Encyclopedia,  s.  v.  Midrash,   and  Bereshith 
Rabbah. 

3  Patr.   Lat.,   177.   621-25. 

4  (Eiwres  Completes,  3.  340-48.     See  above,  307. 
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authority  of  God.  Peace  pleads  for  a  reconciliation.  Then  the 
judge  renders  his  decision,  writing  on  the  ground,  "Haec  dicit, 
1  Perii,  si  Adam  non  moriatur ' ;  et  haec  dicit,  '  Perii  nisi  misericordiam 
consequatur.'  Fiat  mors  bona  et  habet  utraque  quod  petit."  The 
supporters  of  both  policies  are  surprised;  how  can  the  sinner  die 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  mercy  ?  The  judge  accordingly  explains 
that  it  can  come  about  only  by  the  voluntary  death  of  some  inno- 
cent man.  But  Truth  among  all  the  mortals  on  earth  can  find  no 
innocent  person,  while  Mercy  in  heaven  can  find  no  one  with  enough 
love  for  man  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Peace  then  declares  that  only 
God  himself  can  do  it,  and  the  plan  of  redemption  is  decreed. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Bernard's  dramatic  sermon  through  medieval  religious  literature. 
Bonaventura  in  the  Meditationes,  Robert  Grosseteste  in  the  Chasteau 
d  Amour,  the  author  of  the  Cursor  Mundi,  and  many  other  churchmen 
in  homily,  treatise,  and  poem,  copied  it  either  at  first  hand  or  in- 
directly. It  descended,  therefore,  as  a  heritage  to  the  sacred  drama.1 

Of  the  ten  French  plays  which  contain  the  dispute,  the  most 
complete  is  Arnould  Greban's  Mystere  de  la  Passion.  After  a 
preface  narrating  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the  sin  of 
Adam,  the  long  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  Limbo,  where  Adam 
and  Eve  in  company  with  the  prophets  wait  with  lamentation  and 
entreaty  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  the  scene 
changes  to  Paradise,  where  Mercy,  Truth,  Justice,  and  Peace  are 
met  to  determine  the  fate  of  man.  Their  argument  hinges  mainly 
on  the  relative  degrees  of  culpability  of  Lucifer  and  of  Adam.  All 
agree  that  Lucifer's  crime  is  unpardonable ;  but  Mercy  shows  that 
man  sinned  not  through  lust  of  power,  as  did  Satan,  but  in  ignorant 
craving  for  knowledge.  Justice,  however,  declares  that  both  Adam 
and  Lucifer  rebelled  against  God's  power.  In  this  opinion  Truth, 
"  a  woman  very  wise  and  prudent,"  concurs.  But  Mercy,  encouraged 
by  God's  reminder  of  his  grace,  insists  that  man's  inherent  nobility, 
and  his  condition  of  ignorance  and  weakness  at  the  time  of  the 
fall,  entitle  him  to  a  lenity  that  Lucifer  can  not  claim.  The  six 
grounds  on  which  she  bases  the  distinction  convince  Justice  and 
Truth  that  man's  punishment  should  not  be  eternal;  but  what 
should  it  be?  On  this  point  Mercy  defers  to  the  deeper  wisdom 

1  In  her  full  history  of  the  allegory,  Miss  Traver  discusses  ten  French 
plays  :  Mercade's,  Mystere  de  la  Passion,  Greban's  Passion,  Viel  Testament, 
Le  Mistere  de  la  Conception,  the  Valenciennes  Passion,  La  Houen  Incar- 
nation, La  Vengeance  Nostre  Seigneitr,  L' Amour  Di-vin,  La  Moralite  de  Xa- 
ture,  and  Le  Laz  d' Amour  Divin.  See  Traver,  70-124. 
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of  Sapience,  who  says  that  man  can  be  redeemed  only  by  his 
.Creator,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  Godhead  the  Son  is  the 
fittest  for  the  task.1  Here  the  dispute  ends.  But  in  a  poem  of 
such  vast  dimensions  as  Greban's,  this,  the  central  incident,  as  it  is 
represented,  of  human  history,  could  not  be  at  this  point  finally 
dropped.  As  Christ  prays  in  the  garden  that  the  cup  may  be 
taken  from  him,  God  begs  the  four  virtues  to  reopen  the  case  and 
find  some  milder  form  of  atonement.  Here,  though,  Justice  remains 
obdurate  to  Mercy's  entreaties,  and  the  original  verdict  is  carried 
to  its  fulfillment — the  Passion.  Finally,  after  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension,  God  summons  the  sisters  for  the  last  time,  reviews 
the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  gets  their  admission  that  full  recompense 
has  been  rendered  by  the  Son.2 

Thus  the  miracle-plays  and  the  Passion  plays  introduced  the  al- 
legory as  the  forerunner  of  the  redemption.  It  formed  the  basis, 
for  example,  for  the  pageant  of  The  Salutation  and  Conception  in 
the  so-called  Coventry  cycle.  There  Contemplacio  calls  upon  God  to 
end  speedily  for  prophet  and  patriarch  the  long  imprisonment  in 
hell.  But  against  the  Father's  inclination  to  forgive,  Truth  brings  ob- 
jection, and  the  debate  results.  Peace  effects  a  reconciliation,  and 
Filius,  at  her  suggestion,  offers  himself  as  the  required  sacrifice.3 

The  debate  was  adopted  also  by  the  authors  of  the  English  moral 
plays,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The  miracle-plays  accepted  the 
incident  as  an  historical  fact,  the  precursor  of  the  central  point  in 
the  world's  history.  The  homilists  of  the  moralities,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  to  an  erring  humanity  held  out  the  hope  of  salvation, 
brought  the  theme  forward  from  its  historical  setting  in  the  past 
to  the  present,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  in  its  eternal  significance. 
They  regarded  it  not  as  a  single  occurrence,  but  as  the  ever 
recurring  ordeal  that  decides  the  destiny  of  every  mortal  man.  In 
this  way  the  English  moral  play  suited  the  allegory  to  its  purpose.4 

The  dispute  between  Mercy,  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Peace 
appears  in  three  extant  English  moral  plays,  but  only  once  in  its 
true  form.  Respublica  removes  it  from  its  true  setting,  and  strips  it 
of  its  inherent  beauty,  to  render  it  serviceable  in  a  political  drama 
whose  interests  were  largely  secular.  In  response  to  Respublica's 
prayers  for  help  against  her  civil  enemies,  Mercy  is  sent  to  earth 

1  1741-3378.  2  18812  ff.  and  34088  ff. 

3  Reprinted  by  Manly,  in  part  by  Pollard,  and  also  in  the  edition  of 
the  cycle. 

4  The  three  French   moralities,   which  I  have  not  seen,  treat  it  as   a 
separate  incident. 
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to  bring  relief.  The  goddess  calls  her  sister,  Truth,  to  her  aid, 
for  the  two  are  here  to  meet  in  full  accord  rather  than  in  strife, 
and  the  evil  counselors  of  the  queen,  who  have  been  ravaging  the 
kingdom,  are  exposed.  Justice  and  Peace  are  then  summoned,  the 
one  to  defend  and  the  other  to  preserve  order,  and  the  four  op- 
pressors, Avarice,  Adulation,  Insolence,  and  Oppression,  are  sentenced 
to  punishment.1^  a  second  play,  Mankind,  the  allegory  is  in- 
directly alluded  to  by  Mercy,  who  assures  Mankind  that  Justice  will 
be  abrogated  at  his  trial,  and  Truth  checked  in  his  "streyt  argu- 
ment," and  that  her  counsel  will  prevail2^  In  the  portion  of  The 
Pride  of  Life  now  lost,  fuller  justice  was  doubtless  done  the  theme ; 
but  only  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  it  given  in  full.  In  that 
typical  morality  the  triumph  of  Mercy  and  Peace,  and  the  release 
of  man's  soul  from  the  power  of  the  Devil,  close  the  story  of  man's 
career. 

Through  three  great  crises,  then,  the  complete  English  moral 
play,  the  so-called  full-scope  morality,  carried  the  story  of  man's 
life  and  destiny.  The  earliest  crisis,  which  sprang  from  the  al- 
legory of  Prudentius  and  the  early  Fathers,  formed  the  foundation 
for  the  type;  without  a  moral  struggle  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  the  will  there  was  no  true  moral  play.  But  the  Middle 
Ages  lived  in  faith  of  a  future.  So,  to  show  the  urgent  need  of 
warfare  against  carnal  and  spiritual  vices,  the  sacred  dramatists 
embodied  concretely  the  sure  approach  of  Death  and  the  fruitless 
appeals  of  the  soul ;  to  give  hope,  though,  even  to  the  sinner,  they 
displayed  by  means  of  this  debate  in  heaven  the  clemency  of  God. 
In  this  dramatic  trilogy  the  full  account  of  human  destiny  was 
embraced ;  a  dramatic  narrative  of  real  value  in  itself  as  an  ad- 
monition, but  a  web  also,  as  it  were,  into  which  might  be  woven 
the  doctrinal  teachings  regarded  as  most  essential  for  the  common 
man.  None  of  this  matter,  however,  was  original  with  the  drama, 
or  in  any  sense  even  new;  it  was  the  old,  essential  story  that  the 
church  would  restate.  Yet  beyond  this  familiar  material  the  legit- 
imate moral  play  could  not  advance  far.  To  dwell  too  fully  on  the 
nature  of  the  temptation  confronting  man  introduced  a  coarse 

1  Act  5.  See  below,  370.  We  note  a  somewhat  similar  seculari- 
zation of  the  dispute  in  the  Collogue  Social  dc  Paix,  Justice,  Misericorde  et 
Write,  which  was  written,  if  not  played,  in  1559  to  celebrate  the  treaty 
framed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  Peace  complains  to  God  that 
she  is  being  oppressed  on  earth  by  Mars.  God  restores  her  to  her  rights. 
Justice,  Mercy,  and  Truth  bring  Peace  word  that  Justice  and  Truth  will 
again  prevail.  See  Holl,  41—42.  2  832-35. 
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realism  that  soon  submerged  the  ethical  purpose  of  the  play.  Even 
the  story  of  the  Dance  of  Death  introduced  among  the  abstractions 
real  characters— the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  bishop,  in  our  earliest 
play — which  also  would  eventually  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
type.  Similar,  too,  was  the  trend  of  the  other  lines  of  development 
that  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  For  these  reasons  the 
moral  play  was  destined  to  disappear  in  the  freer  spirit  and  broader 
knowledge  of  the  Renaissance.  But  as  long  as  men  were  moved 
by  allegorical  representation  of  human  life,  as  long  as  they  were 
satisfied  with  old  religious  truths  slightly  seasoned  with  the  spice 
of  realism,  the  theme  of  conflict,  extended  and  diversified  by  these 
other  contributory  allegorical  incidents,  gave  matter  sufficient  for 
a  popular  drama.1 


CHAPTER  VI. — PLAYS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Revival  of  Learning  brought  to 
England  new  interests  that  broadened  the  mental  horizon,  reawakened 
the  artistic  instinct  in  literature,  and  thereby  challenged  the  ab- 
solute sway  of  religion  in  the  world  of  thought.  Henry  was  the 

1  The  French,  drama  admitted  a  wider  range  of  allegory.  The  nar- 
rative of  a  pilgrimage  along  the  way  of  life  was  given  dramatic  form  in 
Bien-Avise,  Mal-A-vise,  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  French  plays,  and  in 
other  moralities.  The  theme  was  doubtless  taken  by  the  playwrights 
from  Raoul  de  Houdan's  Songe  d'Enfer  and  Voie  de  Paradis,  poems  of  the 
late  thirteenth  century ;  but  its  ultimate  source,  of  course,  is  in  strictly 
ecclesiastical  literature  and  the  New  Testament.  Lactantius,  in  the  Divine 
Institutes  (Bk.  6,  chap.  3),  compares  the  course  of  human  life  to  the  letter 
Y ;  for  every  youth  comes  to  such  a  fork  in  his  progress,  where  he  must 
choose  to  follow  either  good  counselors  along  the  road  to  salvation  or 
evil  advisers  along  the  way  to  hell.  Later  writers  gave  the  lesson  in 
allegory.  A  religious  treatise  of  the  thirteenth  century,  De  Tribus  Dietis, 
marks  out  the  road  from  Penitence  to  Paradise  in  three  relays,  or  dietae, 
Contrition,  Confession,  and  Satisfaction,  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  (cf .  Dante,  Pur.  9.  94  ff .  and  Peter  Lombard,  Sent.  4.  16  A.). 
If  the  treatise  was  originally  a  sermon,  as  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  conjectures 
(97),  we  may  postulate  another  direct  influence  of  the  pulpit  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  strange  that  this  strictly  Biblical  allegory  was  not  used  by 
the  English  dramatists.  Other  themes  employed  by  the  French  play- 
wrights are  not  religious  at  all.  La  Condamnation  des  Banqiiets  is  purely 
worldly,  a  tract  of  the  dietarian  ;  Honneiir  des  Dames  is  romantic,  showing 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  (see  Re'pertoire,  47,73).  Such  themes 
were  not  known  on  the  English  stage. 
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patron  of  the  New  Learning  as  well  as  the  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
The  change  could  not  but  be  reflected  in  the  moral  play — for  the 
first  time  with  any  degree  of  force  in  Skelton's  long  play,  Magnif- 
icence. The  author  was  himself  a  priest,  familiar  with  the  trad- 
itions and  institutions  of  the  church ;  but  he  was  also  an  educator 
and  litterateur  who  lived  only  a  few  years  before  the  full  glory  of 
the  early  Renaissance  in  England.  Skelton's  play,  therefore,  combines 
the  old  and  the  new.  It  retains  the  form  of  the  typical  morality, 
but  in  content  and  style  gives  evidence  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
religious  drama  in  the  new  currents  of  thought.1 

Skelton  in  this  play  abandoned  the  role  of  theologian  to  take 
up  that  of  moral  adviser ;  the  lesson  he  teaches  is  not  holiness,  but 
prudence ;  the  end  he  seeks  is  not  salvation  in  the  world  to  come, 
but  happiness  and  prosperity  in  this.  The  story  tells  how  King 
Magnificence  is  persuaded  to  cashier  Measure  for  a  new  adviser,  Lib- 
erty, and  to  follow  the  evil  counsel  of  four  base  courtiers,  Coun- 
terfeit Countenance,  Crafty  Conveyance,  Cloaked  Collusion,  and 
Courtly  Abusion.  By  them  the  resources  of  the  country  are  impaired, 
and  the  honor  of  the  king  tarnished.  Finally,  however,  the  king  is 
reclaimed  by  four  virtues,  Good  Hope,  Redress,  Circumspection,  and 
Perseverance.  For  the  material  of  this  ethical-political  play  S~kelton 
had  to  look  away  from  the  writings  of  churchmen  to  those  of 
philosophers  and  satirists.  His  sources  were  twofold — the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Narrenschiff  of  Brandt.  The  former  he  used  freely, 
as  it  was  modified  in  the  English  versions  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian 
Secreta  Secretorum,  in  Occleve's  Regement  of  Prynces,  or  perhaps 
in  Skelton's  own  Speculum  Principis.  Striking  peculiarities  of  the 
play  are  directly  traceable,  as  Ramsay  has  shown,  to  these  royal 
handbooks.  Skelton's  second  source,  the  Narrenschiff,  had  already 
served  as  model  for  his  Bowge  of  Court,  and  he  turns  to  it  again 
in  those  passages  of  the  play  that  exhibit  the  abuses  of  the  court. 
He  found  in  his  source  even  the  names  of  the  four  courtiers.  But 
more  important  still,  as  Herford  has  shown,  he  learned  from  Brandt 
to  substitute  for  the  allegorical  character  types  of  real  men  and 
women.  Magnificence,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  break-up 
of  the  allegorical  drama.2 

But  the  drama  was  not  yet  to  be  wholly  lost  to  religion ;  before 
its  vogue  was  outlived  new  need  for  its  service  arose.  The  church 

*  The  best  study  of  this  play  is  that  of  Ramsay,  who  has  edited  it 
for  the  E.E.T.S.  His  introduction  contains  also  much  matter  on  the 
general  history  of  the  plays. 

1  Ramsay,  Introduction,  Pt.  1,  sect.  7.     Herford,  350-52. 
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universal,  whose  doctrines  and  exhortations  it  had  long  been  the 
drama's  mission  to  popularize,  was  shattered  by  the  great  schism  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  long  religious  war  was  begun  between 
Rome  and  the  reformers.  More  than  ever  before,  argument  and 
invective  entered  into  ecclesiastical  literature.  Naturally,  the  moral 
play  was  remodeled  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  Where 
it  had  been  before  simply  the  support  of  religion  in  general  and 
right  living,  it  now  became,  without  any  radical  diversion  of  purpose, 
a  weapon  used  alike  by  both  parties  in  the  controversy.  Despite 
the  innovations  of  Skelton,  therefore,  the  play  remained  a  while 
longer  the  obedient  servant  of  the  church,  and  allegory  on  the 
stage  was  saved  from  disuse. 

The  new  tendency  in  its  early  stage  is  well  exemplified  by  John 
Bale's  Three  Laws.  As  in  the  miracle-plays,  God  himself  appears ; 
but  it  is  to  establish  at  the  beginning  the  authority  of  the  three 
Laws,  and  to  restore  them,  at  the  close,  to  their  ordained  spheres. 
To  these  ends  the  presence  of  God  was  at  least  felt  in  all  true 
moralities.  The  other  characters  are  strictly  allegorical,  and  the 
action  involves  the  familiar  struggle  between  the  good  and  the 
evil.  Indeed,  in  this  play  three  conflicts  instead  of  one,  in  three 
separate  episodes,  are  carried  through.  God  has  ordained  the  Law 
of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  Law  of  Christ  as  his  emissaries 
on  earth.  But  Infidelity  corrupts  the  first  through  his  children, 
Sodomy  and  Idolatry ;  the  second,  through  Avarice  and  Ambition ; 
the  third,  through  False  Doctrine  and  Hypocrisy.  In  the  action 
itself,  none  of  the  temptation  and  none  of  the  fruits  of  sin  are 
exhibited.  The  three  Laws  in  due  order  state  didactically  their 
mission  in  the  world,  the  Law  of  Moses,  for  example,  expounding 
the  Commandments ;  they  are  answered  by  the  vices  sent  to  tempt 
them ;  finally  Infidelity  announces  their  fall.  Although  the  traditions 
of  the  morality  have  been  thus  altered,  The  Three  Laws  adheres 
in  the  main  to  the  structural  and  didactic  principles  of  the  type. 
At  the  end,  the  powers  of  evil  are  overcome  and  punished  by 
Vindicta  Dei,  and  God  restores  the  Laws  to  their  original  power. 

Bale,  however,  while  keeping  easily  within  the  bounds  of  tra- 
dition, has  used  the  morality  for  a  new  purpose— not  primarily 
as  a  sermon  on  holiness,  but  as  a  weapon  in  religious  contro- 
versy. His  play  is  a  coarse  and  bitter  attack  upon  the  Papacy.  At 
the  end,  in  reviewing  the  course  of  events,  the  author  states  that 
the  Laws  were  corrupted  respectively  "  by  the  Sodomites,  Pharisees, 
and  Papists  most  wicked."  The  truth,  however,  is  that  his  religious 
bigotry  so  got  the  better  of  his  sense  of  historic  truth  that  all  the 
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evil  characters  of  the  play  are  represented  as  children  of  the  Roman 
church.  Infidelity  upholds  the  time  when  men  never  read  the  Bible 
or  talked  of  Paul,  and  the  corrupters  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  declaring 
that  the  clergy  and  the  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance,  frame 
a  new,  and  supposedly  Popish,  creed.  But  Bale  directs  his  attack 
not  primarily  against  the  "  draffish  ceremonies"  of  the  Roman 
church,  or  the  political  opposition  of  Reginald  Pole  to  the  policies  of 
the  admired  King  Henry ;  with  a  coarse  vituperation  that  has  never 
been  exceeded,  he  assails,  without  much  concern  for  truth,  the  gross 
immorality  of  the  Roman  priests.  This  is  the  new  mission  that  the 
old-time  morality  was  now  given  to  perform— the  new  wine  poured 
into  the  old  bottles. 

The  moral  play,  however,  as  it  continued  its  activity  in  religious 
controversy,  could  not  long  retain  unmodified  the  traditions  of  the 
sacred  drama.  The  Reformation  was  a  broad  movement  which  in- 
volved political  and  economic,  as  well  as  religious,  matters;  espe- 
cially in  England,  such  questions  as  the  disposition  of  church  pro- 
perties, the  reception  of  Papal  legates,  the  very  authority  of  the 
King,  were  made  the  points  at  issue.  Hence  the  plays  that  under- 
took to  support  one  side  or  the  other  were  forced  to  admit  a  con- 
sideration of  secular  things,  where  before  abstractions  had  been 
supreme.  Accordingly,  the  dramatists  substituted  for  the  indefinite 
scene  and  occasion  of  the  older  plays  a  more  definite  setting ;  they 
surveyed  for  criticism  the  policies  of  real  men.  In  these  ways  the 
allegorical  drama  underwent  secularization. 

Ramsay  has  expounded  very  consistently  the  historical  significance 
of  Skelton's  Magnificence.  Magnificence  is  in  general  intended  to 
represent  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  King  Henry —generous, 
open-hearted,  but  susceptible  to  evil  counsel.  The  six  evil  advisers 
who  encourage  him  in  his  course  to  ruin  embody  the  traits  and 
policies  of  Wolsey,  whose  extravagance  emptied  the  treasury  and 
humbled  England  abroad.  The  saner  characters  represent  the 
leaders  of  the  old  nobility,  who  stood  in  opposition  to  the  upstart, 
and  Circumspection  is  supposed  to  represent  King  Henry  VII.  The 
allegory  is  by  no  means  manifest;  but  doubtless  the  audiences  of 
the  time  saw  readily  the  political  drift  of  the  plot.1 

By  a  modification  of  the  type  somewhat  similar  to  that  already 
discussed,  Bale  made  his  King  John  half  morality  and  half  chron- 
icle history.  Instead  of  localizing  the  plot  in  the  England  of  his 
own  time,  as  Skelton  did  under  the  cloak  of  allegory,  Bale  selected 

1  Magnificence,  Introduction,  Pt.  1,  sect.  9. 
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as  an  example  of  the  antithesis  between  good  and  evil  the  struggle 
of  King  John  against  the  Papacy,  exalting  the  ill-starred  king,  for 
the  enemies  he  made,  into  the  champion  of  right,  and  typifying  in 
the  Pope  all  the  political  and  religious  corruption  of  his  own  time. 
In  harmony  with  this  historical  setting,  real  characters  take  part  in 
the  action,  and  the  allegorical  personages  represent  less  moral  than 
political  concepts.  Sedition,  Dissimulation,  Usurped  Power,  and 
Treason,  are  the  emissaries  of  the  Satanic  pope,  who  corrupt  Clergy, 
set  Nobility  against  his  sovereign,  and  weaken  Civil  Order  and 
Commonalty.  Against  the  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Clergy 
and  Nobility,  the  widow  England  protests,  and  wins  from  the  King 
a  promise  of  assistance,  which  only  the  influence  of  Sedition  and 
Dissimulation  over  his  rebellious  nobles  renders  him  impotent  to 
fulfill.  He  is  forced  to  see  his  subjects  led  further  into  crime,  and 
in  the  end,  opposed  by  Stephen  Langton  and  the  Papal  legates, 
he  is  excommunicated  for  his  resistance  of  evil,  forced  to  abdicate, 
and  finally  poisoned. 

As  an  exponent  of  Puritan  dogma  the  play,  of  course,  could  not 
remain  true  to  its  historical  setting ;  Bale  simply  set  back  the  schism 
of  his  own  day  into  those  troublous  times,  where  he  could  find 
suitable  types,  without  modifying  at  all  the  character  of  the  Pro- 
testant revolt.  John  brands  the  church  a  "  hepe  of  adders  of  Ante- 
christs  generacyon,"  and  exposes  boldly  the  evils  that  it  breeds : 

Than  for  Englondes  cawse  I  wyll  be  sumewhat  playne. 

Yt  is  yow,  Clargy,  that  hathe  her  in  dysdayne : 

With  yowr  Latyne  howrs,  serymonyes,  and  popetly  playes, 

In  her  more  and  more  Gods  holy  worde  decayes ; 

And  them  to  maynteyn,  unresonable  ys  the  spoyle 

Of  her  londs,  her  goods,  and  of  her  pore  chylders  toyle. 

(413-18) 
All  this  Dissimulation  corroborates: 

To  wynne  the  peple,  I  appoynt  yche  man  his  place : 

Sum  to  syng  Latyn,  and  sum  to  ducke  at  grace ; 

Sum  to  go  mummyng,  and  sum  to  beare  the  crosse ; 

Sum  to  stowpe  downeward  as  ther  heades  ware  stopt  with  mosse ; 

Sum  rede  the  epystle  and  gospell  at  hygh  masse ; 

Sum  syng  at  the  lectorne  with  long  eares  lyke  an  asse. 

Of  owr  suttell  dryftes  many  more  poyntes  are  behynde ; 
Yf  I  tolde  you  all,  we  shuld  never  have  an  ende. 

(697-720) 
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It  was  such  an  organization  to  which  Nobility  and  Civil  Order 
resigned  their  independence,  and  by  which  poor  Commonalty  was 
rendered  impotent.  In  attacking  the  evil,  the  bitter  controversialist 
touches  upon  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  questions  involved 
in  England's  Reformation,  defending  the  divinely  appointed  suprem- 
acy of  kings  as  well  as  assailing  the  power  of  Rome.  King  John, 
then,  illustrates  the  development  of  the  morality  during  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Contrast  the  political  personifications  of 
the  play  with  the  stereotyped  figures  of  the  seven  deadly  sins; 
its  historical  background  with  the  indefinite  setting  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  the  heightened  reality  of  its  action  with  the  slow  movement 
of  the  older  play,  and  one  sees  at  a  glance  the  progress  toward 
the  real  drama  that  the  morality  here  made.  Bale  was  the  most 
original,  as  he  was  the  most  vigorous,  of  the  Protestant  dramatists 
of  England.1 

The  playwrights  may  have  learned  their  first  lessons  in  the  al- 
legorical treatment  of  contemporary  politics  in  the  preparation  of 
royal  pageants.  At  a  "  disguising "  at  court  during  the  visit  of 
Charles  V  to  London  in  1523,  an  unruly  horse,  intended  to  typify 
the  French  king,  was  tamed  by  Amitie,  in  the  interests  of  the 
alliance  between  Charles  and  Henry.2  This,  the  earliest  known  ex- 
periment in  the  application  of  dramatic  allegory  to  contemporary 
affairs,  was  soon  followed  by  more  serious  essays.  In  1527  the 
members  of  Gray's  Inn  produced  John  Roo's  morality  play,  which 
represented  Lord  Governaunce  as  ruled  by  Dissipation  and  Negligence 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  Wolsey  unduly  personal  and  disrespectful.3 

These  distinctly  political  plays  were  soon  followed  by  others  that 
broached  religious  issues.  In  November,  1527,  the  master  of  St. 
Paul's,  John  Ritwise,  had  his  boys  give  before  the  French  ambassador 
a  Latin  comedy,  "  the  effect  wherof  was  that  ye  pope  was  in 
captiuitie  &  the  church  brought  vnder  the  foote,  wherfore  S.  Peter 
appeared  and  put  the  Cardinal  in  authoritie  to  bryng  the  Pope  to 
his  libertie  and  to  set  vp  the  church  againe".4  The  piece  has  not 
been  preserved;  but  the  caste  included,  besides  "the  herretyke 
Lewtar  "  and  "  Lewtar's  wyfe,  like  a  frowe  of  Spyers  in  Almayn/' 
and  three  Germans  arrayed  in  notched  clothes,  such  personifica- 
tions as  Religion,  Ecclesia,  Veritas,  Heresy,  and  False  Interpreta- 

1  A  Protestant  describes  an  interlude  played  in  Oanmer's  house  in 
1539  as  "  one  of  the  best  matters  that  ever  he  sawe  touching  King  John  " 
(Chambers,  2.  221).  The  prologues  of  Bale's  miracle-plays  are  contro- 
versial. 

»  Chamber?,  2.  219.  »  Hall,  719.  *  Hall,  735. 
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tion.1  Another  play  was  given  the  next  year  to  represent  the 
release  of  the  Pope.2 

Even  this  scanty  information  concerning  these  lost  Catholic  plays 
shows  that  the  English  religious  drama  must  perforce  have  come 
into  close  relationship  with  Continental  influences,  especially  in 
Lutheran  Germany.  The  influence  that  inspired  the  early  moral 
plays  was  largely  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  church — the  church 
universal,  whose  literature  knew  no  national  bounds,  and  responded 
to  no  markedly  national  trend.  The  wave  of  Lutheran  reform, 
however,  shattered  this  unity,  and  the  Protestant  writers  borrowed 
not  from  one  general  source,  but  from  one  another.  Hence,  especially 
after  Henry  VIII's  change  of  policy  had  driven  many  reforming  cler- 
gymen to  Germany  as  exiles,  the  English  drama  was  subject  to 
national  influences  that  it  had  never  before  felt  to  such  a  degree. 

In  Germany,  where  the  Lutheran  leaders  were  humanists  as  well 
as  reformers,  the  moral  dramatists  of  the  new  school  found  a  number 
of  virile  writers  closely  akin  to  them  in  spirit  and  methods.  The 
medieval  debate,  as  has  been  shown,  being  a  literary  exercise  in 
which  the  thought  occupied  but  an  insignificant  position,  was  quite 
remote  from  the  proper  field  of  the  religious  drama.  But  the 
German  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  that  the  debate 
might  be  more  than  a  literary  pastime;  that  it  could  be  made  an 
effective  weapon  in  their  controversy  with  the  old  religious  order. 
Erasmus  and  Hutten  learned  to  handle  the  weapon  most  deftly  and 
effectively ;  but  many  others  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  gave  to 
this  medieval-classical  form  a  new  vigor  that  widened  immensely 
its  usefulness.3 

The  polemical  dialogue  grew  under  such  treatment  to  qualities 
really  dramatic.  Instead  of  introducing,  as  of  old,  antithetical  per- 
sonifications to  carry  on  a  perfectly  obvious  disputation,  a  greater 
number  of  characters,  representing  real  life  as  well  as  abstrac- 
tions, were  used.  "  Not  merely  the  '  rich '  and  the  '  poor,'  the 
priest  and  knight,  the  '  Lutheran '  and  '  Catholic,'  but  peasants, 
scholars,  nobles,  monks,  clerks,  courtiers,  beggars,  fools,  pedlars, 
innkeepers,  weavers,  tailors,  Wurst-buben,  women  and  children,  young 
and  old,  pious  and  froward,  pass  across  the  stage."4  Inevitably  the 
writers  of  dialogue  sought  more  and  more  to  give  to  these  varied 
characters  and  realistic  situations  a  dramatic  value. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  polemical   dialogue  did  not  escape  the 

1  Creizenach,  2.  140;  Chambers,  2.  219.  2  Chambers,  2.  220. 

3  Herford,  chap.  2,  "  Polemical  Dialogues  ".  4  Ibid.  28. 
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notice  of  Tyndale  and  the  other  English  exiles  who,  especially 
after  Henry's  favor  was  in  1540  turned  to  persecution,  sought  refuge 
in  Germany.  Soon  the  critics  of  Henry's  reactionary  policy  were 
throwing  their  arguments  into  dialogue  form.  Such  controversial 
pieces  circulated  without  restriction  during  Edward's  reign,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence  until  the  Marian  oppression  checked  their 
activity,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  Elizabeth  rendered  them 
unnecessary. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Catholics  used  the  dialogue  to  defend 
their  church  from  its  assailants;  but  not  till  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  with  only  half-hearted  zeal.1  More's  undramatic  dia- 
logue in  reply  to  Tyndale's  book  on  the  mass  was  the  one  work  to 
reach  any  degree  of  excellence.  But  the  Protestants  struck  with 
vigor  at  the  points  most  in  controversy,  both  religious  and  politi- 
cal. A  priest  opens  one  dialogue  with  a  long  lament  for  the  death 
of  Mass  in  Strassburg.  His  two  servants  discuss  the  death-scene, 
and  wind  up  with  a  bitter  attack  on  Wolsey  and  his  party.  Another 
dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Husbandman  gives  a  picture  of 
the  oppression  each  class  suffered  from  the  clergy.  Finally,  in  1548, 
William  Turner,  who  had  passed  a  long  exile  in  Germany,  issued 
his  Endightment  against  Mother  Messe.2  Two  Protestants,  Veryte 
and  Knowledge,  bring  accusations  before  Wisdom  that  lead  to  the 
arrest  of  the  sorceress,  Mother  Messe.  She  is  brought  before  Judge 
God's  Word,  where  Knowledge  presents  the  indictment,  and,  in 
spite  of  Covetous'  defense,  obtains  against  her  a  verdict  of  exile. 

The  breadth  of  this  last-mentioned  dialogue,  its  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities, and  its  allegorical  framework,  naturally  encouraged  the 
use  of  the  religious  drama  in  the  struggle.  This  incentive  was  then 
still  further  augmented  by  the  actual  dramas  of  controversy  that 
Englishmen  came  to  know  on  the  Continent.  The  Neo-Latin  drama 
that  arose  in  Holland  about  1530  sought  to  give  to  Biblical  plays 
a  Terentian  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inject  into  the  his- 
torical narrative  a  considerable  amount  of  contemporary  interest.* 
The  Protestants  eagerly  made  use  -of  this  rejuvenated  and  extended 
sacred  play  to  further  their  cause.  The  best  known  drama  of  this 
type  is  Thomas  Kirchmayer's  Pammachius,  a  Protestant  adaptation 
of  the  old  legend  of  Antichrist,  in  which  the  Pope  is  represented 
as  the  Satanic  ruler  whose  sway  is  terminated  by  the  triumph  of 

1  Herford,  46-48. 

9  Ibid.,  65-66. 

»  Chambers,  2.  217. 
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the  Reformation.  Similar  plays  were  produced  by  other  reformers 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.1 

These  Neo-Latin  plays  from  Holland  and  Germany  were  known 
to  Englishmen,  and  some  of  the  most  important  were  put  into 
English.  Bale  translated  the  Pammachius,  and  the  play  in  some 
version  was  produced  at  Cambridge.2  Palsgrave  translated  the 
Acolastus  in  1540,  and  other  translators  and  imitators,  among  them 
John  Foxe,  followed.3  The  English  never  used  the  dialogue  as 
freely  as  did  the  Germans,  but  all  the  evidence  indicates  that  they 
handled  the  allegorical  drama  with  vigor  and  freedom  in  the  re- 
ligious and  political  turmoil  of  the  Tudor  reigns. 

These  controversial  religious  plays  in  England  kept  in  the  main 
within  the  bounds  of  the  old  morality  type.  The  medieval  mind 
recognized  no  innate  disparity  between  the  allegorical  and  the  real ; 
medieval  literature  and  art  placed  both  in  conjunction.4  Hence  the 
historical  characters  of  the  Reformation  could  easily  be  introduced 
side  by  side  with  abstractions,  and  the  actual  events  of  the  struggle 
mingled  with  the  imaginary  episodes  of  the  moral  conflict.  We 
have  already  seen  how  one  play,  The  Three  Laws,  held  pretty 
close  to  the  old  model,  and  how  another  by  Bale,  King  John,  marked 
a  decided  advance  toward  historical  tragedy;  the  story  of  the 
development  may  here  be  continued. 

The  title  of  Woodes'  long  and  tedious  play,  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science, reminds  the  reader  that  the  original  motif  of  our  morality 
was  not  altogether  forgotten  when  it  was  diverted  from  ethical  in- 
struction into  the  swirl  of  doctrinal  controversy.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  England  just  after  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  and  Hypocrisy, 
Avarice,  and  Tyranny  are  out  in  search  of  reformers.  They  meet 
a  clergyman  with  a  Scottish  dialect  extremely  suggestive  of  the 
schismatic;  but  he  readily  proves  his  orthodoxy  by  a  dense  igno- 
rance, a  contempt  for  the  Testament,  and  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  The  Golden  Legend.  He  informs,  however,  against  a  neighbor, 
Philologus,  who  is  forthwith  haled  for  trial  before  the  Cardinal. 
There  he  states  his  reasons  for  doubting  the  primacy  of  Peter  and 
the  whole  theory  of  Apostolic  succession,  and  questions  the  Cardinal's 
authority  for  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum, 
with  a  Puritan's  readiness  in  disputation : 


1  Herford,   119-29.     Creizenach    handles  the  Latin   drama  (2.  1-181). 
There  are  monographs  by  Cloetta  and  Bahlmann. 

2  Herford,  129-32.     See  below. 

3  Herford,  Chap.  3.  4  Schnaase,  1.  1.  96-97. 
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Y.ni  ask  me  in  what  sense  these  words  I  verify, 
When  Christ  of  the  bread  said,  '  This  is  my  body.' 
For  answer  herein  I  ask  you  this  question: 
Were  Christ's  disciples  into  salt  transformed 
When  he  said,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  every  one,' 
Or  when  the  light  of  the  world  he  them  affirmed  ?     (84) 
But  in  spite  of  his  bold  avowal  of  these  truths  before  the  hos- 
tile court,  Philologus  is  ensnared  by  the  picture  of  carnal  pleasure 
that   Sensual   Suggestion   exhibits   in  a  mirror.     Conscience,  Spirit, 
and  Terror  seek  to  restrain  him,  and  a  controversy  ensues  between 
Conscience   and   Suggestion   which,    although    reminiscent    of  the 
earlier  plays,  is  greatly  abbreviated  to  allow  space  for  the  twenty 
pages  and  more  of  exhortation  that  Theologus  and  Eusebius  address 
to  the  sinner.    They  get  him  to  state  the  belief  that  he  once  held 
through   study    of   the    epistles   of  Paul  and  James,  and  when  he 
mentions  the  necessity  of  good  works,  they  hasten  to  show  him  on 
Biblical  authority  the  superiority  of  faith.     It  is  such  Protestant  ex- 
hortation of  the  Puritan  stamp  that  finally  recalls  Philologus  from 
popery,  and  brings  him  to  a  Christian  end.1 

Again  in  New  Custom  sectarian  controversy  makes  up  the  bulk 
of  the  play.  Perverse  Doctrine,  to  be  sure,  is  unexpectedly  con- 
verted at  the  end,  and  becomes  Sincere  Doctrine;  but  the  conflict 
has  been  used  only  as  an  occasion  for  disputation.  Perverse  Doc- 
trine, the  old  Popish  priest,  condemns  in  strongest  terms  the  new 
theologians  who  read  and  discuss  the  Testament  familiarly  and  deny 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Such  a  one,  Ignorance  replies, 
is  New  Custom: 

I  am  sure  he  hath  not  been  in  the  realm  very  many  years, 

With  a  gathered  frock,  a  polled  head  and  a  broad  hat, 

An  unshaved  beard,  a  pale  face;  and  he  teacheth  that 

All  our  doings  are  nought,  and  hath  been  many  a  day. 

He  disalloweth  our  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  teacheth  another  way 

To  serve  God,  than  that  which  we  do  use. 

But  he  commands  the  service  in  English  to  be  read, 

And  for  the  Holy  Legend  the  Bible  to  put  in  his  stead, 

Every  man  to  look  thereon  at  his  list  and  pleasure, 

Every  man  to  study  divinity  at  his  convenient  leisure.   (163-64) 

1  The  plot  was  suggested  by  the  conversion  of  Francis  Spira,  an 
Italian  lawyer  who  lived  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
(Ward,  1.  138). 
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All  these  heresies,  in  fact,  New  Custom  bluntly  avows  when  he 
meets  the  priest  upon  the  stage  immediately  after  this  introduction. 

I  said  that  the  mass,  and  such  trumpery  as  that, 

Popery,  purgatory,  pardons,  were  flat 

Against  God's  word  and  primitive  constitution.          (171) 

On  these  points  they  bicker  with  no  apparent  evangelistic  pur- 
pose and  without  result ;  the  good  character  is  not  even  set  in  the 
stocks,  and  reenters  at  once  with  Light  of  the  Gospel  to  discuss 
the  Protestant  dogma  of  justification  by  faith.  This  Genevan  doc- 
tor, in  fact,  upholds  against  Catholicism  the  moderate  Puritan 
position  of  Elizabeth's  early  reign.1 

Very  similar  in  spirit  and  teaching  is  Wever's  Lusty  Juventus. 
Good  Counsel  and  Godly  Knowledge  brand  the  traditions  of  the 
older  generation  as  vain  and  its  teachers  as  ignorant  and  false. 
They  teach  a  truer  doctrine,  with  the  result  that  the  Devil  is  forced 
to  admit  that  although  the  older  people  followed  his  laws,  the 
younger  generation  will  not,  seeking  to  live  instead  "  as  the  Scripture 
teacheth."  So  Juventus  becomes  in  Hypocrisy's  eyes  a  "New 
Gospeller,"  or  in  his  own  "  an  earnest  professor  of  Christ's  gospel." 
Both  these  Puritan  plays  were  written  under  the  influence  of  Bishop 
Bale.  The  characters  Light  of  the  Gospel  and  Assurance  were 
suggested  by  Evangelium  and  Fides  Christiana  of  Bale's  Three 
Laws,  God's  Merciful  Promises  was  derivative  from  Bale's  God's 
Promises,  and  Hypocrisy  from  his  Three  Laws.'2' 

The  Catholic  party  was  not  so  ready  in  this  form  of  argument 
as  their  aggressive  opponents,  and  of  the  plays  they  wrote  only 

1  There  were  other  anti-Catholic  plays.     Henry  Cheke's  Freewill  was 
a  translation   from  the   Italian    of   Nigri   da   Bassano   (Schelling,  2.  60). 
There   is    record    of   a   play   The  Burning  of  John  Huss   (Schelling,  1.  72). 
Thomas  Wylley,  a  clergyman  of  Suffolk,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell  in  1537 
wrote :    "  The  most  part  of  the  priests   of  Suffolk  will  not  receive  me 
into  their  churches  to  preach  .  .  .  since  I  made  a  play  against  the  Pope's 
counselers,  Error,  Colle  Clogger  of  Conscience,  and  Incredulity. ...  I  have 
made    a    play    called  a  Rude  Commonalty.     I    am    making  of    another 
called  the  Woman    on  the  Rock,    in  the  fire    of  faith  affyning   and  a 
purging     in     the    true    purgatory."       (Letters    and    Papers.       Foreign    and 
Domestic.      Henry     VIII.     12.    1.    244).      A    physician    of   London,    named 
Luke,   wrote    during  Henry's  reign  the    Enterlude    of  John  Bon  6^  Mast 
Person,    a    dialogue  against    the    doctrine   of    transubstantiatioii.      These 
Protestant  plays  are  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  A  Pore  Help  (Strype,  Eccl. 
Mem.,  2.  2.  333-39). 

2  Brandl,   Qttetlen,  Ixiv. 
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one,  Respublica,  has  been  preserved.  In  that  long  and  serious  play, 
Avarice  ingratiates  himself  into  the  favor  of  Respublica,  calling 
himself  Policie,  and  introduces  his  three  friends,  Adulation,  Oppres- 
sion, and  Insolence,  as  Honesty,  Reformation,  and  Authority.  Together 
they  oppress  People,  whose  complaints  are  all  in  vain;  for  Res- 
publica is  so  completely  deceived  by  her  evil  administrators  that  she 
overlooks  the  wasting  of  her  revenues.1  Yet  Avarice  openly  boasts 
of  his  schemes  for  blackmail,  perjury,  and  the  sale  of  benefices, 
and  shows  how  he  has  long  cheated  the  king  of  his  customs 
duties,  exported  wheat  and  other  commodities  illegally,  depreciated 
the  currency,  and  wasted  the  public  forests.  Of  these  evil  practices 
People  tries  to  complain,  but  is  driven  off  by  the  oppressors. 

In  the  fifth  act  Mercy  comes  from  God  with  assurances  of  redress 
for  poor  Respublica.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  Truth,  who  accom- 
panies Mercy,  to  disclose  the  perfidy  of  the  four  evil  administrators, 
and  for  Justice  and  Peace,  the  other  reformers,  to  bring  them  for 
trial  before  Nemesis,  who  represents  Queen  Mary.2  Following  the 
suggestion  of  Mercy  and  Truth,  Nemesis,  because  of  the  good 
service  that  Adulation  might  render,  places  her  upon  probation, 
but  she  commits  Insolence  and  Oppression  to  custody,  and  orders 
that  Avarice  restore  all  that  he  has  gained  by  fraud.  Thus  a  happy 
state  is  prepared  for  Respublica. 

The  above  outline  should  show  that  Respublica  gives  very  little 
attention  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformation ;  People  protests  only 
against  injustice  and  oppression,  and  Nemesis'  reforms  look  only  to 
honest  government.  In  this,  Respublica  owes  much  to  Lindsay's 
Scottish  morality,  Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaits.  Of  the  tedious 
prolixity  of  this  play  no  mere  outline  can  give  any  idea.  The  cen- 
tral character  is  King  Humanity,  whose  intent  it  is  to  rule  according 
to  God's  will.  But  three  vices,  Wantonness,  Placebo,  and  Solace, 
bring  him  into  the  power  of  Sensuality,  and  three  evil  counselors, 
Flattery,  Deceit,  and  Falsehood,  who  pose  in  the  guise  of  Devotion, 
Discretion,  and  Wisdom,  delude  and  debauch  the  "  three  estates"— 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons.3  Consequently,  Good 
Counsel,  who  hopes  to  reforrn  the  king,  is  driven  into  exile,  and 

1  *  8.  *  5.  8,  9. 

3  There  is  nothing  original,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  in  this 
idea  of  the  disguise  of  the  vices  as  virtues;  the  thought  was  common 
in  medieval  homiletics.  Gregory  the  Great,  for  example,  declared  that 
the  vices  do  not  present  themselves  in  their  naked  wickedness,  but 
assume  a  fairer  appearance,  cruelty  presenting  itself  as  justice,  anger  as 
righteous  zeal,  fear  as  humility,  and  so  on  (Morals,  3.  544-46).  There- 
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Truth  and  Chastity,  repudiated  alike  by  all  three  estates,  are  set 
in  the  stocks.  Only  Divine  Correction  is  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  evil  advisers,  to  -free  the  prisoners,  and  to  induce  the  king  to 
summon  Parliament  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  long  play  redress  is  made.  There  is 
withal  ample  room  for  some  reflection  of  Scotland's  religious  re- 
form. The  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the 
pardoners,  is  ruthlessly  exposed;  steps  are  taken  to  expel  all  lazy, 
ignorant,  and  vicious  priests,  and  to  abolish  the  order  of  nuns ;  and 
good  clergymen  are  found,  from  one  of  whom  the  audience  is 
favored  with  an  exemplary  sermon  on  the  Passion  and  Atonement, 
and  with  a  Protestant  version  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But  all  this 
is  overshadowed  by  the  call  for  civil  reform.  The  plea  of  Pauper 
for  justice  to  himself  and  his  motherless  children,  and  the  protests 
of  John  Commonwealth,  lay  bare  the  corruption  of  the  state.  The 
Parliament  is  summoned,  and  passes  legislation  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  justice  for  all,  the  fair  rental  of  lands,  the  main- 
tenance of  an  intelligent  and  moral  clergy,  and  the  prohibition  of 
pluralities  and  other  forms  of  oppression.  There  is  little  distinctly 
Protestant  theology  in  the  play,  little  that  is  not  found  in  the 
satires  of  Hey  wood  and  Chaucer;  but  there  is  loud  protest  against 
economic  and  political  abuses. 

Owing  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Reformation  in  England,  the 
English  controversial  drama  necessarily  dealt  largely  with  such 
public  questions.  The  moral  play,  Godly  Queen  Hester,  uses  Biblical 
narrative,  after  the  fashion  of  the  miracle-plays,  to  enforce  the  lesson 
of  humility.  But  the  play  is  near  of  kin  to  the  political  moralities ; 
for  in  it  are  plain  references  to  England's  sumptuary  laws,  the 
abuse  of  pluralities,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  political 
controversies  of  Tudor  times  as  waged  in 

The  slanderous  reports,  the  lies  that  be  made, 

The  feigned  detractions  and  contumelious, 

The  rhymes,  the  railings  so  far  set  abroad, 

Both  painted  and  printed  in  most  shameful  wise.     (269) 

In  the  report  of  the  troubles  between  the  lords  and  the  Cardinal, 
to  which  most  space  is  given,  Dr.  Grosart  has  shown  that  there  is 
much  that  is  suggestive  of  the  career  of  Wolsey.1 

fore,  he  continues,  we  should  scrutinize  apparent  virtues  as  money- 
changers examine  coins,  to  see  if  they  be  really  genuine  (1.  c.,  611 ;  see 
also  Pastoral  Care,  Part  2,  chap.  9). 

1  262-64,  269. 

TRANS.  CONN.  ACAD.,  Vol.  XIV.  25  MARCH,  1910. 
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George  Wapull  followed  the  example  of  these  plays  in  his  late 
morality,  The  Tyde  Taryeth  No  Man.  But  where  those  plays 
preached  reform  on  national  issues  that  were  the  concern  of  the 
Court  and  Parliament,  this  later  play  handles  civic  abuses  that  fell 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aldermen  and  the  Council.  The 
proverb  that  stands  as  the  title  is  misinterpreted  by  the  vice, 
Corage,  as  an  excuse  for  selfishness  and  greed,  and  by  it  he  in- 
cites his  followers  to  a  covetousness  that  brings  suffering  to  faithful 
London  tenants,  to  a  greed  that  drags  spendthrift  gallants  into  the 
toils  of  usurers,  and  to  a  disobedience  that  hurries  young  girls  into 
imprudent  marriages.  The  editor  of  the  play  pertinently  calls 
attention  to  the  recognition  of  these  abuses  by  reformers  like 
Stubbes  and  Lodge.  But  the  means  employed  by  Wapull  were 
those  long  familiar  to  the  moral  dramatist.  Christianity  is  re- 
presented as  dishonored  and  enervated  by  the  abuses  of  the 
citizens ;  she  complains  against  the  wrongdoers ;  and  eventually  is 
rescued  by  the  intervention  of  Faithful  Few,  who  represents  sound 
middle-class  citizenship  and  authority. 

The  fragments  that  remain  of  two  plays  of  this  same  intent1  may 
give  place  in  this  discussion  to  the  later  plays,  The  Three  Ladies 
of  London,  and  The  Three  Lords  and  the  Three  Ladies  of  London. 
The  allegorical  characters  who  appear  at  the  opening  of  the  first  of 
these  plays  are  not  markedly  different  from  the  characters  of  other 
moralities.  Dissimulation,  Fraud,  Usury,  and  Simony  go  to  London, 
and  there  make  suit  to  the  three  ladies,  Love,  Conscience,  and 
Lucre.  But  the  play  soon  introduces  civic  questions.  In  their 
service  of  Lady  Lucre  the  four  inaugurate,  or  at  least  contribute 
to,  certain  economic  evils  that  England  was  then  burdened 
with.  They  connive  at  the  exportation  of  necessary  commodities 
in  exchange  for  the  most  frivolous  baubles;  they  raise  the  rents 
in  London  till  Englishmen  have  to  crowd  into  tenements,  as  the 
people  of  France  and  Flanders  do;,  they  incite  tradesmen  to  petty 
dishonesty,  and  lawyers  to  grosser  frauds,  and  in  general  sow 
corruption  in  the  state.2  The  movement  of  the  play  suggests  a 
great  city  pageant  rather  than  a  morality.  The  scenes  where  the 
three  Lords  of  London,  the  three  Lords  of  Spain,  and  the  three 
Lords  of  Lincoln— all  allegorical— respectively  offer  themselves  as 
suitors  to  the  three  Ladies,  whom  Judge  Nemo  has  reclaimed,  are 


1  Albion  Knight,   and  Somebody,  Avarice,  and  Minister.     Both  fragments 
have  been  reprinted.     See  Chambers,  2.  461 :  Brandl    lix 
1  278-79,  305-6,  326-44. 
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pageant-like.  The  Lords'  retainers,  their  escutcheons,  and  their  display 
of  costume,  would  be  especially  suitable  in  a  civic  show.  The  clash 
between  the  Lords  of  London  and  the  Lords  of  Spain,  which  clear- 
ly typifies  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  the  glory  of  London, 
has  the  statuesque  nature  of  a  charade.1  Here  again  is  a  marked 
departure  from  the  typical  religious  play. 

But  already  in  these  two  long  Elizabethan  plays  a  point  has  been 
reached  well  beyond  the  heat  of  the  controversy.  The  plays  handle 
public  matters,  but  without  the  bitterness  of  the  controversialist; 
and  poor  Simplicity's  humorous  plea  for  the  three  absurd  reforms 
apparently  travesties  such  characters  as  Pauper  and  John  Common- 
wealth. It  is  therefore  time  to  close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  these  plays  of 
reform.2 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Tudor  sovereigns  let  pass  unnoticed 
this  interference  of  the  dramatists  in  the  management  of  church 
and  state;  there  was  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to 
be  maintained.  Henry  still  stood  ready  to  sanction  "  plays  and 
enterludes  for  the  rebukyng  and  reproching  of  vices  and  the  setting 
forth  of  vertue,"  but  he  soon  learned  how  troublesome  those  were 
that  meddled  with  "  interpretations  of  scripture,  contrary  to  the 
doctryne  set  forth  or  to  be  set  forth  by  the  kynges  maiestie." 3 
To  follow  the  measures  of  repression  and  regulation  that  were 
authorized  by  royal  proclamation  and  act  of  Parliament  is  not  easy. 
Plays  of  one  religious  stripe  were  as  useful,  the  different  sovereigns 
felt,  as  those  of  the  other  were  obnoxious;  Henry  at  first  saw  a 
difference  between  plays  that  handled  religious  affairs  and  those 
that  bothered  with  kingship.4  Discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  was  therefore  necessary,  and  evasion,  in  consequence,  was 
accepted  by  the  players  as  their  privilege.  History,  then,  is  not 
altogether  clear. 

The  first  repressive  measures  of  which  the  records  bear  trace 
were  taken  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1526  to  bring  to  punishment 
those  responsible  for  the  performance  at  Gray's  Inn  of  John  Roo's 
morality,  Lord  Governaunce  and  Lady  Publike-lVele?  Taking  it  as 
an  attack  upon  his  public  policy,  Wolsey  "  in  a  greate  furie  sent 
for  the  said  master  Roo,  and  toke  from  hym  his  Coyfe,  and  sent 

1  461-75. 

2  Simplicity  is  one  of  the  few  genuinely  humorous  characters  of  the 
morality  plays. 

3  34  and  35  Henry  VIII,  c.  1.  1543.  4  Chambers,  2.  220. 
6  Hall,  719. 
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hym  to  the  Flete,  &  after  he  sent  for  the  yong  gentlemen,  that 
plaied  in  the  plaie,  and  them  highly  rebuked  and  thretened."  So 
also  objection  was  taken  to  a  play  in  1533  that  offered  "  defamation 
of  certain  cardinals."  l  But  in  the  same  year  Wolsey  and  the  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  looked  with  equanimity  upon  John  Ritwise's 
play,  already  referred  to,  that  handled  to  his  discomfiture  "  the 
herretyke,  Lewtar."2  It  mattered  much  whose  ox  was  gored. 

The  most  serious  agitation  was  caused  in  1537  by  the  performance 
at  Cambridge  of  the  noted  anti-papal  play,  Pammachius.  A  half 
dozen  letters  passed  between  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Parker  in  reference  to  the  occurrence,  the  former  reporting  that 
he  had  heard  many  protests  from  the  papists,  and  demanding  a 
rigorous  investigation,  the  latter  assuring  the  bishop  that  all  offen- 
sive passages  had  been  omitted  in  the  performance.  But  the 
bishop  still  believed  that  the  play  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
Lenten  fastings,  the  mass,  and,  in  fact,  all  ceremonies,  although  it  was 
wrong  to  "  mok  and  skorne  the  direction  of  ther  prince  in  matier 
of  religion."  The  official  investigation  that  he  ordered  brought  out 
no  cause  for  offense ;  but  the  play-book  that  was  forwarded  to  the 
bishop  confirmed  his  suspicions,  and  on  his  order  the  players  were 
summoned  before  the  college  authorities  for  reprimand  and  apol- 
ogy.3 

Nevertheless,  at  this  time  Henry  seems  to  have  permitted  plays 
that  encouraged  religious  reform.*  It  was  not  till  Cromwell's  dis- 
placement in  1540  that  Henry  turned  his  favor  from  the  reformers. 
Then  the  law  was  passed  forbidding  plays  to  meddle  with  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  This  of  course  was  repealed  by  Edward, 
who  himself,  it  is  said,  wrote  a  comedy,  De  Meretrice  Babylonica? 
A  later  law  forbade  on  the  stage  any  derision  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.6  But  with  the  coming  of  Mary  to  the  throne, 
royal  policy  was  again  reversed  by  a  comprehensive  proclamation 
making  requisite,  as  a  precaution  against  "  sedition  and  false  rumors," 
a  license  for  every  play.7  This  provision  did  not  altogether  forestall 
trouble8;  but  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  renew  it,  and  no  plays  were 

1  Chambers,  2.  220.  2  See  above,  364. 

»  J.  Lamb,  A  Collection  of  Letters,  Statutes,  and  Other  Documents  from  the 
MS.  Library  of  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  London,  1838,  49-57.  See  above,  367. 

*  Chambers,  2.  220-21. 

8  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  12.     Also  Chambers,  2.  222. 

'    '1  and  :5   Kdw.  VI,  c.  1. 

7   Quoted  by  Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  15-18. 

*  Gildersleeve,  11-12. 
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to  be  so  sanctioned  that  handled  matters  of  religion  or  state. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  the  government  made  determined 
efforts  to  prevent  objectionable  meddling  by  the  stage. 

In  this  chapter  the  development  of  the  moral  play  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  Reformation  has  been  outlined.  It  was  no  radical 
innovation  to  exact  of  a  dramatic  type  that  had  long  been  the 
support  of  religion  an  alliance  with  one  party  or  the  other ;  for  the 
idea  of  godliness  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  never  free  from  the 
taint  of  partizanship.  The  moral  play,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  a 
plain  homily,  and  became  argument  and  invective.  The  change  of 
purpose  widened  its  scope.  In  handling  public  questions  the  play 
could  no  longer  confine  itself  to  abstractions;  special  problems  of 
statecraft  and  church,  and  the  policies  of  real  leaders,  took  their 
place  with  ethical  warning  on  the  stage.  The  spirit  of  criticism, 
the  bitterness  of  invective,  the  sharp  play  of  satire,  entered  also 
into  the  play.  Thus  it  was  given  new  and  broader  possibilities  than 
it  had  before  enjoyed,  and  in  the  development  was  warped  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  first  design.  But  it  still  had  a  serious  mission 
to  perform,  and.  although  marred  to  our  eyes  by  unfairness  and 
coarseness  of  partizan  zeal,  these  controversial  plays  represented 
exactly  the  religious  spirit  of  their  day,  just  as  earlier  plays  had 
responded  to  the  serener  and  clearer  purpose  of  their  churchly 
authors. 


CHAPTER  VII. — PLAYS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

By  the  religious  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  morality 
play  was  held  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  In  the  old  field  new  opportunities  were 
offered  to  a  dramatic  literature  already  showing  a  restiveness  under 
its  restrictions.  But  the  call  of  the  Reformation  could  not  wholly 
exclude  the  religious  dramatists  from  the  broader  interests  in  life 
and  literature  that  even  earlier  had  come  to  England  with  the  New 
Learning.  Besides  the  plays  that  broached  and  debated  the  great 
public  questions  of  Henry's  reign,  there  were  others  that  spoke  the 
message  of  Humanism.  In  so  doing  they  did  not  altogether  forsake 
the  cause  of  morality ;  it  was  possible  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  secular 
learning  as  a  means  to  the  higher  end  that  the  old-time  moralities 
directly  reached  to  attain.  It  was  possible,  also,  to  find  instances 
of  the  traditional  Psychomachia  in  the  walks  of  life  followed  by  the 
humanists  and  their  disciples.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  moral 
play  found  an  opportunity  for  rejuvenation  and  extension. 
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The  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting,  of  the 
humanists'  plays  is  The  Nature  of  the  Four  Elements,  which  was 
written  about  the  year  1519  to  expound  "many  proper  points  of 
philosophy  natural,  and  of  divers  strange  lands,  and  of  divers  strange 
effects  and  causes."  For  this  schooling  the  well-tried  machinery 
of  the  morality  worked  admirably.  A  central  figure,  Humanity, 
places  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Natura  Naturata  and  Studious 
Desire,  and  listens  to  their  lectures  on  the  nature  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  size  of  the  earth  and  its  position  in  the  solar  system,  and 
the  cause  of  tides  and  other  natural  phenomena.  Later  Experience 
is  introduced  by  them  as  a  widely  traveled  scholar  to  carry  on 
the  demonstration  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  to  exhibit  on 
a  "  figure,"  or  globe,  "  certain  points  of  cosmography  "  that  Humanity 
should  know. 

An  interested  reader  can  fancy  the  attention  that  this  geography 
lesson  would  draw  from  the  spectators.  It  would  be  to  them  an 
explorer's  tale. 

This  sea  is  called  the  Great  Ocean, 

So  great  it  is  that  never  man 

Could  tell  it,  since  the  world  began, 

Till  now,  within  this  twenty  years, 

Westward  be  found  new  lands, 

That  we  never  heard  tell  of  before  this 

By  writing  nor  other  means, 

Yet  many  now  have  been  there; 

And  that  country  is  so  large  of  room, 

Much  longer  than  all  Christendom, 

Without  fable  or  guile; 

For  divers  mariners  had  it  tried, 

And  sailed  straight  by  the  coast  side 

Above  five  thousand  mile! 

But  what  commodities  be  within, 

No  man  can  tell  nor  well  imagine ; 

Oh,  what  a  thing  had  be  then, 
If  that  they  that  be  Englishmen 
Might  have  been  the  first  of  all 
That  there  should  have  take  possession, 
And  made  first  building  and  habitation, 
A  memory  perpetual !  (25) 

For  a  play  so  frankly  pedagogic  in  content  and  purpose  the 
author  thought  best  to  give  some  justification.  Accordingly,  the 
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Messenger  in  delivering  the  Prologue  acknowledges,  with  apparent 
reference  to  the  strictly  religious  play,  that 

It  is  a  common  good  act  to  bring 

People  from  vice.  (5) 

But    religious    precept   alone    he    regards    insufficient  to    raise   the 
ignorant  man  to  a  knowledge  of  God's  laws : 
Man  to  know  God  is  a  difficulty, 
Except  by  a  mean  he  himself  inure, 
Which  is  to  know  God's  creatures  that  be : 
At  first  them  that  be  of  the  grossest  nature, 
And  then  to  know  them  that  be  more  pure; 
And  so,  by  little  and  little  ascending, 
To  know  God's  creatures  and  marvellous  working. 
And  this  wise  man  at  the  last  shall  come  to 
The  knowledge  of  God  and  His  high  majesty, 
And  so  to  learn  to  do  his  duty,  and  also 
To  deserve  of  His  goodness  partner  to  be.  (6) 

Or,  to  put  it  in  prose,  the  exhibition  of  scientific  truth  is  a  direct 
furtherance  of  religion. 

For  this  view  of  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  godliness 
the  author  might  have  cited  volume  and  page  from  many  an  old 
theological  treatise.  Prudentius  taught  that  with  Adam's  sin  Satan 
gained  control  over  man  and  nature,  and  wrought  in  both  a  sad 
transformation.1  Honorius  of  Autun  develops  the  idea  that  ignorance 
is  a  spiritual  darkness  comparable  to  the  exile  in  Babylon,  and  that 
wisdom  is  a  light  attained  by  science.2  In  other  words,  ignorance 
and  sin  have  a  common  parentage.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who 
gathered  in  his  enormous  encyclopedia  all  the  learning  of  the 
doctors,  declared  that,  as  bodily  labor  relieves  man  of  the  physical 
necessities  that  have  burdened  him  since  the  expulsion  from  Eden, 
so  knowledge  can  relieve  him  of  the  ignorance  that  since  then  has 
darkened  his  mind.3  Alain  de  Lille  fancied  the  union  of  body  and 
soul  through  Arithmetic,  Harmony,  and  Music,  and  the  rise  of  Na- 
ture, Prudence,  and  Reason  to  heaven  in  a  car  built  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts.4  If,  then,  the  weakness  of  man's  mind  is  but  another 
indication  of  Satan's  domination,  the  clearing  away  of  ignorance 
must  be  a  step  toward  God.  The  author  of  the  Four  Elements, 
therefore,  is  thoroughly  orthodox  in  claiming  for  his  play  a  place 
among  more  strictly  religious  productions. 

1  Hamartigenia,  216  ff.  2   Speculum  Ecclesiae,  c.   1243. 

3  Male,  83-84.  *  Anticlaudiamts. 
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Even  though  a  humanist  may  have  been  also  enough  of  a  theologian 
to  appreciate  all  this,  that  would  do  little  to  recommend  his  in- 
struction to  the  unlettered  audiences  of  his  day.  The  lessons  of 
the  school  were  no  more  popular  than  those  of  the  church.  This 
the  author  seemed  himself  to  realize,  for  to  the  title  proper  he 
added  the  statement :  "  if  ye  list,  ye  may  leave  out  much  of  the  sad 
matter,  .  .  .  and  then  it  [the  play]  will  not  be  past  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  length."  To  ward  off  dulness  he  introduces  Sensual 
Appetite  to  interrupt  the  lecture  of  Studious  Desire  with  his  merry 
Wellerism, 

Well  hit,  quoth  Hykman,  when  that  he  smote 
His  wife  on  the  buttocks  with  a  beer-pot,  (15) 

and  to  draw  Humanity  to  the  dissipations  so  familiar  to  playgoers 
of  the  day.  Not  much,  it  is  true,  of  the  Psychomachia  remains; 
Humanity  is  one  of  those  easy-going  mortals  always  ready  to  follow 
a  chance  companion.  After  having  listened  attentively  to  the 
pedagogues,  he  follows  Sensual  Appetite  to  enjoy  at  the  inn  a 
three-course  dinner — a  term  that  the  taverner  fails  to  understand — 
and  to  revel  with  Nell  and  Jane.  From  the  supper  that  he  orders, 
Experience  is  able  to  draw  him  back  to  his  lesson,  but  only  to 
lose  him  again  before  the  evening's  dancing  and  song.  These 
scenes  justify  the  term  "  merry  "  that  the  author  applies  to  the  play ; 
in  fact,  instead  of  bringing  to  the  action  a  serious  moral  conflict, 
they  serve  only  as  a  sort  of  counter-irritant  to  the  didactic  matter 
that  the  uncultured  would  think  "  sad." 

The  change  of  spirit  that  marks  this  dramatic  product  of  the 
New  Learning  is  further  traceable  in  the  admission  of  Natura  Na- 
turata  that  Sensual  Appetite  has  its  place  in  man's  character,  and 
that  only  its  overindulgence  is  baneful : 

Though  it  be  for  thee  full  necessary 

For  thy  comfort  sometime  to  satisfy 

Thy  sensual  appetite, 

Yet  it  is  not  convenient  for  thee 

To  put  therein  thy  felicity 

And  all  thy  whole  delight.  (44-45) 

Medieval  asceticism  here  gives  way  at  least  a  trifle  to  the  sensuous 
enjoyment  of  life  that  the  Renaissance  revived.  This  same  point 
is  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  earlier  morality,  Nature,  where 
Sensuality  is  represented  as  an  indispensable  part  of  man's  psychic 
being,  embracing  sense-perception  and  temperate  carnal  desires. 
As  Brandl  has  shown,  these  distinctive  features  of  the  play  were 
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plainly  derived  from  Lydgate's  Reson  and  Sensualyte,  or  its  Old 
French  original,  Les  Echecs  Amoureuxl  But  Medwell,  the  author 
of  Nature,  did  not  subordinate  the  moral  purpose  of  the  play,  as 
did  Lydgate,  to  the  end  of  humanism,  and  on  the  whole  gives  to 
the  new  spirit  a  less  generous  recognition  than  did  his  successor, 
the  author  of  The  Four  Elements. 

•Another  significant  deviation  in  these  humanistic  plays  from  the 
ecclesiastical  pattern  is  noticeable  in  the  nature  of  the  guide  or 
preceptor  chosen  for  the  hero.  Instead  of  Good  Angel  or  Mercy, 
as  of  old,  it  is  Natura  and  Studious  Desire  in  one  play,  and  God's 
"  minister,"  Lady  Nature,  with  Reason  in  the  other,  that  point  the 
way  to  the  desired  end.  The  employment  of  Reason  in  this  office 
was  continued  by  John  Redford  in  Wit  and  Science,  and  by  the 
revisers  who  prepared  the  play  for  later  audiences.2 

Redford's  play  is  clothed  in  the  form  of  romance.  Wit,  an  un- 
proved youth,  is  courting  Science,  the  only  daughter  of  Reason. 
Reason  is  ready  to  grant  his  suit  if  he  proves  himself  worthy  of 
Science,  and  he  counsels  the  youth  to  strive  hard  to  win  her.  But 
Wit  scorns  the  counsel  of  his  guide,  Instruction,  and,  accompanied 
only  by  Study  and  Diligence,  presses  forward.  Very  shortly,  though, 
he  is  assailed  on  the  road  by  the  giant,  Tediousness,  and  almost 
killed,  and  later,  after  Honest  Recreation  has  played  the  Good 
Samaritan,  by  Idleness.  Through  her  corrupting  influence  his  ap- 
pearance and  manners  are  so  debased  that  Science,  when  they  meet, 
does  not  recognize  him,  and  flees.  But  Reason,  still  ready  to  aid, 
encourages  him  to  renew  his  efforts,  this  time  keeping  Diligence 
and  Study  under  the  control  of  Instruction.  So  escorted,  Wit 
passes  safely  the  haunt  of  Tediousness,  whom  Gayley  has  aptly 
called  the  Giant  Despair  of  the  moral  plays,  and  is  accepted  by 
Science. 

The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science  revises  Redford 's  version  to 
the  improvement  of  the  dramatic  structure,  but  the  motif  itself  re- 
mains essentially  the  same.  The  youth  is  impatient  of  his  guides, 
and  not  till  Shame  has  schooled  him  is  he  ready  to  accept  their  service 
and  so  win  his  bride.  The  other  modernization,  The  Contract  of 
Marriage  between  Wit  and  Wisdome,  injects  into  the  plot  much  of 
the  humorous  realism  of  true  comedy.  The  two  soldiers,  Snatch 
and  Catch,  who  return  from  Flanders  singing, 

1  xliii— xliv. 

2  I  have  been  unable  to  see  J.  Seifert's  work  on  this  group  of  plays, 
Wit-und  Science-Moralitdten,  Prague,   1892. 
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I  hath  bin  told,  ben  told,  in  prouerbs  old, 

That  souldiares  suffer  both  hunger  and  cold,          (25) 

and  then  bind  and  blindfold  Idleness  to  make  him  the  butt  of  their 
pranks;  the  quest  of  Constable  Search  for  Idleness,  who  in  the 
disguise  of  a  ratcatcher  consents  to  help  Search  cry  the  proclamation 
for  his  own  arrest;  the  trouble  between  Doll  and  Lob  over  the 
stolen  "poredge  pot"— these  are  the  prototypes  of  real  comedy. 

The  romance  that  distinguishes  this  group  of  plays,  and  indeed 
the  whole  allegorical  conception  of  the  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, owes  its  origin  to  a  contemporary  of  Prudentius,  Martianus 
Capella.  He  began  his  long  treatise  on  the  liberal  arts  with  a  ro- 
mance from  which  the  book  received  its  title,  De  Nuptiis  Philo- 
logiae  et  Mercurii.  According  to  the  story,  Mercury,  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Philologia,  the  highly  cultured  daughter  of  an  ancient 
family,  persuades  the  gods  in  council  to  make  her  a  goddess  and 
sanction  their  marriage.  The  preparations  for  the  wedding,  the 
bride's  appearance  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  dress  and  at- 
tributes of  the  seven  branches  of  trivium  and  quadrivium  that  ac- 
company her,  are  fully  described  in  this  curious  allegory.  The 
seven  matrons  are  then  given  an  opportunity  to  deliver  each  a  long 
discourse  on  the  branch  of  knowledge  she  represents.  To  these 
treatises  medieval  scholars  attached  great  value;  they  treasured 
the  manuscript  in  their  libraries,  used  it  as  a  text-book  in  their 
schools,  and  freely  recommended  it  to  later  writers  and  to  the 
sculptors  who  carved  the  figures  of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  the 
portals  of  the  cathedrals.1 

Although  these  three  plays  hark  back  more  or  less  directly  to 
this  bizarre  product  of  the  fifth  century,  the  direct  influence  upon 
the  drama  of  the  English  humanists  came  from  the  Continent.  The 
teachers  and  patrons  of  the  New  Learning  who  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  revived  in  Holland  and  Germany 
the  comedy  of  Terence,  took  a  new  and  professionally  inspired 
interest  in  the  training  of  youth.  In  a  style  not  unworthy  of  their 
Latin  model,  they  sought  to  display  the  temptations  that  draw  youth 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  godliness,  and  so  to  combine 
the  intrigue  of  Roman  comedy  with  Christian  example  of  the  fruits 
of  idleness  and  sin.  The  Asotus  of  Macropedius,  the  Parabell  of 
Waldis,  and  the  Acolastus  of  Gnapheus,  adapt  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  to  this  new  end,  and  other  plays,  like  the  Rebelles  of 

1  Ebert  1.  483-85;  Male,  98-112. 
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Macropedius  and  the  Sludentes  of  Stymmelius,  follow  the  same  plan.1 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  The  Four  Elements  and  Wit  and  Science, 
it  is  no  far  cry  from  the  genuine  morality  to  these  that  focus  upon 
the  particular  problems  of  student  life. 

The  German  school-plays  were  brought  to  England  through  the 
same  channels  that  carried  the  controversial  literature.  Manuscript 
copies  of  the  original  texts,  for  example  of  the  Studentes,  circulated 
among  the  cultured ;  the  Acolastus  was  translated  by  Palsgrave ; 
and  other  plays  were  reproduced  with  necessary  alterations.2  These 
Latin  comedies  did  not  employ  allegory,  as  the  recognized  morality 
did,  but  they  resembled  that  type  so  closely  in  spirit  that  in 
England  they  customarily  borrowed  the  allegorical  method. 
This  they  could  do  without  sacrificing  at  all  the  desired  realism, 
for  allegory  was  no  longer  confined  to  theological  abstractions  un- 
colored  by  human  life.  In  The  Nice  Wanton,  an  adaptation  of 
Rebelles,  one  sees  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the  two  allegori- 
cal characters,  Shame  and  Iniquity,  and  their  fellows,  who  sup- 
posedly represent  real  persons  Neither  the  allegorical  nor  the  real 
at  this  time  was  all  that  it  should  be,  and  they  met  on  almost 
middle  ground.  The  English  school-plays,  then,  are  only  a  spec- 
ialized form  of  the  broad  morality-type. 

The  Nice  Wanton  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
it  may  be  by  Thomas  Ingeland.  Its  plot  is  extremely  simple.  A 
fond  mother  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  son,  whom 
she  has  brought  up  strictly,  is  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  school,  pursues  his  studies  diligently,  and  quotes  the  Scrip- 
tures with  glib,  though  Pharisaical,  fluency.  But  his  brother  and 
sister,  used  to  every  indulgence  at  home,  play  truant  habitually, 
are  known  in  the  neighborhood  for  idleness  and  profanity,  and  soon 
learn  to  gamble  and  riot  with  evil  companions  in  the  public  house. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  play,  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  being 
assumed,  the  girl  dies  a  disgraceful  death,  the  boy  is  hanged  for  theft 
and  murder,  and  the  heart-broken  mother  is  kept  from  taking  her 
life  only  by  the  interference  of  the  elder  son. 

Both  The  Nice  Wanton  and  its  model,  Rebelles,  were  schoolmasters' 
pieces  intended  to  enforce  the  precept,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child."  In  Rebelles  the  mother  is  made  more  directly  responsible 

1  Herford,  152-58.     The  French  play,  D  Enfant  Prodigue,  sacrifices  in- 
struction for  unrefined  amusement.     See  Repertoire,  57—59. 

2  Herford,  108,  158-64.     Schelling  (1.  64)  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  Palsgrave's  edition  of  the  Acolastus. 
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by  forbidding  the  master  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  at 
the  end  the  pedagogue  gains  a  clearer  triumph  by  being  allowed 
to  save  the  spoiled  boys  from  the  gallows  and  lead  them  off  to 
receive  their  long  deserved  flogging.  The  moral  in  both  plays  is 
the  same: 

Therefore  exhort  I  all  parents  to  be  diligent 

In  bringing  up  their  children. 

O  ye  children,  let  your  time  be  well-spent, 
Apply  your  learning,  and  your  elders  obey; 
It  will  be  your  profit  another  day.1 

The  Disobedient  Child  repeats  this  warning  for  parents  and  children, 
but  with  somewhat  different  intent ;  the  lesson  it  would  teach  is 
prudence  and  obedience  rather  than  morality.  The  son  will  not 
go  to  school,  and  indeed,  if  the  Elizabethan  masters  were  the  brutal 
slave-drivers  he  describes,  no  one  can  blame  the  boy ;  but  instead  of 
giving  himself  to  vicious  pastimes,  he  marries — and  lives  to  regret 
it.  He  has  not  money  enough  to  support  his  wife,  and  is  forced 
to  peddle  fagots  from  door  to  door;  discord  destroys  his  glowing 
illusion  of  domestic  happiness ;  and  the  poor  fellow  is  beaten  by  his 
wife  as  severely  as  the  school-teacher  could  have  done.  The  theme, 
then,  is  as  proper  for  true  comedy  as  for  the  moral  play.  The 
Devil,  to  be  sure,  survives,  from  the  old  caste  of  characters ;  and 
his  final  reminder  that  the  world  is  his  son,  and  the  flesh  his 
daughter,  and  that  his  allurements  are  covetousness,  wrath,  pride, 
lechery,  gluttony,  envy,  and  murder,  echoes  faintly  the  morality's 
proper  theme.  Were  it  not  for  these  traits,  which  were  kept  alive 
partly  through  the  ethical  purpose  of  the  school-drama,  The  Dis- 
obedient Child  would  belong  strictly  to  a  history  of  comedy.2 

Naturally  the  humanists  brought  to  the  enrichment  of  the  didactic 
drama  new  matter  and  a  broader  range  of  ideals.  In  the  school- 
play,  Mtsogonus,  for  example,  whose  resemblance  to  Acolastus  Brandl 
has  pointed  out,3  the  allegorical  garb,  and  all  else  distinctive  of  the 
moral  type  except  the  sermonizing,  have  been  set  aside.  Misogonus 
is  another  son  gone  wrong  through  parental  indulgence,  but  the 
lesson  is  enforced  by  methods  peculiar  to  real  comedy.  The  scene 
at  the  dicing  table  and  the  dancing  are  explicitly  handled,  and 

1  Cf.  the  French  school-play,  Moralite  des  Enfans  de  Maintenant. 
1   Youth,   Lusty  Jirventus,   and   Hickscorner  are    closely   related   to    these 
school-plays  in  that  they  deal  with  the  temptations  of  youth. 
»  Ixxviii-lxxix. 
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there  are  a  number  of  truly  humorous  character-sketches — the  loutish 
countryman,  Codrus,  Madge  Mumblecrust,  who  stutters,  and  the  fool, 
Cacurgus.  To  these  essays  in  real  comedy  the  author  adds  an  episode 
from  the  portfolio  of  romance.  A  nurse  reveals  to  the  heart-broken 
father  the  whereabouts  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  hidden  away 
in  infancy  by  his  over  jealous  mother,  and  the  youth  is  brought  back 
to  the  home  and  the  inheritance  that  await  him.  Naturally,  Misogonus, 
thus  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  finds  it  expedient  to  reform. 
The  moral  ending,  however,  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  this 
incident  of  the  finding  of  a  lost  son,  which  the  author  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Menaechmi  or  the  Caplivi,  makes  the  Misogonus 
the  prototype  of  those  many  Elizabethan  romantic  comedies  which 
end  with  such  a  surprise. 

Besides  giving  to  the  morality  a  new  variety  of  matter  borrowed 
from  classical  sources,  as  well  as  more  homebred  incidents  such  as 
the  humorous  spelling-lesson,  the  garbling  of  Latin  sentences,  and 
the  trial  scene  in  local  courts,  which  was  so  popular  in  German 
dialogue,1  the  humanistic  impulse  offered  to  the  dramatists  a  broader 
range  of  allusion  and  even  a  new  type  of  character  which  hastened 
the  inevitable  secularization  of  the  stage.  The  author  of  The  Trial 
of  Treasure  introduces  his  thesis,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
are  transitory,  on  the  twofold  authority  of  James  and  Diogenes,  and 
throughout  the  play  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is 
freely  adduced.  At  the  end,  Time,  after  introducing  himself  as 
Cronos,  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
enforcing  the  moral  than  does  God's  Visitation.  The  similar  ex- 
altation of  Reason  over  the  ordinary  Christian  virtues,  which  dis- 
tinguishes Nature  and  The  Four  Elements,  betokens  the  influence 
of  Aristotle  upon  medieval  thought.  This  is  still  more  conspicuous 
in  Magnificence.  From  the  Ethics  Skelton  derived  his  conception 
of  magnificence  as  a  compound  of  munificence  and  liberality,  and 
his  belief  that  felicity  and  liberty  are  not  inimical  one  to  the  other 
provided  reason  be  kept  in  its  rightful  supremacy.  From  the  same 
source  the  English  poet  borrowed  his  characters,  Measure  and  Cir- 
cumspection, to  represent  regulative  faculties  of  the  soul.2  Schoolmen 
like  Thomas  Aquinas  had  always  recognized  a  Christian  value  in 

1  See  the  long  spelling-exercise  in  Wit  and  Science,  152—56  and  in  The 
Four  Elements,  32.  In  Misogonus,  59,  is  an  instance  of  the  garbling  of 
Latin  phrases.  The  trial  is  found  in  Liberality  and  Prodigality  and  in  other 
plays.  These  incidents  were  popularized,  if  not  inaugurated,  by  the 
humanists. 

1  Magnificence,  xxxii— xxxviii. 
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the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  but  in  this  play  the  honor  accorded  it 
springs  from  the  intellectual,  rather  than  from  the  moral,  interests 
of  the  time. 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  New  Learning  upon  the  sacred 
drama  left  its  impress  upon  the  literary  style  of  the  plays.  The 
coming  of  conscious  art  into  dramatic  composition  is  easily  trace- 
able. In  its  easy  flow  of  verse  and  effective  handling  of  dialogue, 
John  Redford's  Wit  and  Science  gives  promise  of  the  future;  Ca- 
listo  and  Melibcea,  though  less  of  a  morality,  is  still  more  a  work 
of  literature.  But  it  is  in  their  lyric  parts  that  the  later  moralities 
showed  their  most  decisive  advance.  The  serious  plays  had  trusted 
exclusively  to  Latin  hymns  for  their  musical  effects;  later  plays 
were  furnished  with  rude  songs  in  the  vernacular;  the  efforts  of 
the  humanists  responded  to  the  impulse  of  the  new  lyric  poetry. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  metrical  structure  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  chapter  * ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  song,  Buy  a 
Broom  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  the  two-part  song  of  Wit 
and  Science,  the  four-part  song  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  suc- 
cessive lyrics  of  Tom  Tyler,  to  illustrate  the  rise  of  lyric  power  in 
the  dramatic  poets. 

The  story  of  these  humanistic  plays  foretells  plainly  and  unmis- 
takably the  disintegration  of  the  moral  play  in  the  new  and  broader 
dramatic  movement  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  This  will  be  traced 
somewhat  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  But  just  as  the  satirical 
political  plays  were  kept  from  their  free  development  by  the  call 
of  the  Reformation  for  a  continuance  of  the  old  type,  so  these 
humanistic  plays  were  shackled  by  the  adoption  of  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  idle  pupil  as  the  most  suitable  material. 
Otherwise  these '  early  English  dramatists  would  have  more  often 
remodeled  with  English  setting  and  English  characters  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  the  author  of  Jack  Juggler  did  the 
Ampliitruo  of  Plautus.  As  it  was,  allegory  might  give  way  largely 
to  reality;  the  indefinite  moral  struggle  might  be  made  more  con- 
crete by  placing  it  in  the  school  or  home ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  made  necessary  the  retention  of  the 
serious  didactic  spirit  of  the  old  religious  play. 

This  fact  we  see  exemplified  in  the  latest  and  best  of  English 
school-plays,  Gascoigne's  Glasse  of  Gouernement,  where  allegory  has 
•  •ntirely  disappeared.  Two  rich  burghers  of  Antwerp  have  each 


1  Ramsay  gives  some  attention  to  the  metrical  structure  of  the  moral 
plays  (Magnificence,  li-lxx). 
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two  sons  whom  they  desire  to  educate  together.  Accordingly 
they  place  them  in  the  keeping  of  the  schoolmaster,  Gnomaticus 
who  has  been  recommended  as  "  a  man  famous  for  his  learning 
of  woonderfull  temperance,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  diligence 
and  carefull  payne  which  he  taketh  with  his  Schollers."  The  four 
boys  enter  the  master's  home,  and  begin  a  course  of  study  in  which 
secular  learning  plays  no  exclusive  part.  Gnomaticus  would  not 
"  holde  in  contempt "  the  instruction  they  have  already  received 
in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  in  Tully's  epistles  and  "  offices,"  and 
in  prosody ;  for  in  the  "  wanton  discourses  "  of  Terence  are  many 
"  morall  enstructions  " ;  yet  since  "  the  true  Christian  must  direct  his 
steppes  by  the  infallible  rule  of  Gods  word,"  these  profane  authors 
are  to  be  used  only  where  they  "  seeme  consonant  to  the  holy 
scriptures."  His  first  lesson,  therefore,  is  a  long  discourse,  called  a 
chapter,  on  man's  duty  to  God.  This  is  followed  shortly  by  another, 
expounding  in  the  same  way  man's  duty  to  king,  country,  and 
parents.  The  younger  brothers  listen  attentively  to  the  instruction, 
and,  in  order  to  master  it  more  thoroughly,  turn  the  precepts 
into  verse,  whose  "  verie  terminations  and  ceasures  doe  (as  it 
were)  serue  for  places  of  memorie."  But  the  elder  sons  find  the 
moral  bent  of  their  master  extremely  distasteful,  for  they  hanker 
after  the  life  of  the  university,  where  besides  the  "  lectures  daily 
read  of  all  the  liberall  sciences,  of  all  languages,  and  of  all  morall 
discourses,"  they  might  have  also  "choyse  company  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen."  But  soon  in  Antwerp,  while  their  younger 
brothers  are  engaged  in  study,  they  trickily  get  leave  of  absence 
and  seek  pleasure  in  the  house  of  the  meretrix  Lamia.  Their  father, 
though,  hears  of  this  escapade,  and  the  four  are  forthwith  sent 
to  the  near-by  university  of  Douay,  a  newly  founded  school,  where 
"  the  roote  of  euill  hath  hetherto  had  least  skope,  and  exercise 
hath  beene  (and  is)  the  more  streightly  obserued."  But  even  in 
that  "pelting  towne  packed  full  of  poore  skollers,"  the  elder  sons 
come  to  grief;  what  the  parasite  Echo  has  done  in  Antwerp  to  ruin 
them,  the  faithless  servant  Ambidexter  continues  there.  While  the 
less  gifted  younger  sons  by  diligent  application  rise  to  positions 
of  honor,  one  becoming  a  minister  at  Geneva,  and  the  other  the 
Palsgrave's  secretary,  one  of  the  older  boys  is  hanged  for  robbery 
in  the  Palsgrave's  court,  and  the  other  is  whipped  in  Geneva  for 
fornication. 

Gascoigne's  play  is  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  to  the 
student  of  the  moralities.  The  author  had  had  a  wider  ex- 
perience than  that  of  most  religious  dramatists,  having  become 
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acquainted  during  his  university  career  with  the  works  of  the  Con- 
tinental humanists,  and  possibly  having  learned  to  know  their  work 
more  intimately  while  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
the  Low  Countries.1  He  drops  the  allegorical  element  of  the  Eng- 
lish sacred  drama,  and,  like  the  Continental  humanists,  deals  alto- 
gether with  human  types.  He  abandons,  too,  the  imperfectly  con- 
structed verse  of  his  contemporaries,  and  writes  in  the  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  litterateur  a  prose  that  contains  marks  of  incipient 
Euphuism.  He  constructs  his  drama,  finally,  in  acts  and  scenes, 
with  metrical  choruses  between  the  acts.  The  Glasse  of  Gouerne- 
ment,  indeed,  is  more  advanced  in  structure  and  characterization 
than  any  other  play  thus  for  considered/  Yet  in  framework  it 
resembles  Bien  Avise,  Mai  Avi'se,  one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  of 
the  French  moralities,  where,  instead  of  a  single  central  figure, 
as  in  the  English  pattern,  two  contrasted  characters  convey  the 
moral  lesson.  One  may  say,  then,  that  Gascoigne  availed  himself 
of  all  that  the  new  literature  had  to  teach  in  structure  and  style, 
and  profited  wisely  from  the  richer  experience  and  learning  of  the 
Renaissance,  without  sacrificing  any  essential  element  of  the  Eng- 
lish morality  except  allegory,  and  none  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  Continental  religious  play.  Because  their  interests  thus  held 
them  to  a  serious  didactic  theme  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
typical  morality,  the  English  humanists  did  not  abandon  as  readily 
as  one  would  expect  the  dramatic  traditions  of  their  past. 


CHAPTER  VIII.-  SECULARIZATION  AND  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  MORAL  PLAY. 
The  zeal  of  the  controversial  playwrights  in  upholding  the  pro- 
paganda of  their  churches,  and  the  concern  of  the  humanists  in 
the  welfare  of  youth,  made  possible  for  the  time  being  a  partial 
conformity  with  the  technique  and  spirit  of  the  moral  play.  The 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance  bent,  but  did  not  at  first  break, 
the  line  of  the  drama's  development.  Yet  even  the  most  serious 
of  these  propagandists'  dramas  opened  wider  the  door  to  tendencies, 
already  felt  to  a  degree,  that  were  inherently  destructive  to  the 
type.  Instead  of  presenting  a  general,  unlocalized  allegory  of  human 
life,  the  controversial  play  dealt  necessarily  with  the  policies  of 
real  men,  as  well  as  with  dogma,  and  the  educational  play  with 
the  interests  of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  The  one  brought  to 

1  Herford,  159. 
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the  drama  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  other  the  affairs  of  domestic 
life  and  all  the  wider  interests  and  richer  experience  of  secular 
learning.  Consonant  with  the  extended  scope  of  these  late  moralities 
Lupton's  All  for  Money  presents  the  three  newly-mated  associates 
—Theology,  in  a  "long  ancient  garment  like  a  Prophet,"  who 
survives  from  the  older  type  of  play ;  Science,  the  philosopher,  who 
speaks  for  humanism ;  and  Arte,  who  bears  "  certeyne  tooles  about 
him  of  diners  occupations"  to  represent  the  business  of  ordinary 
life.  They  meet  in  perfect  harmony,  agreeing  that 

No  good  order  in  the  lande  can  be  without  vs  three, 

and  their  lesson  is  conveyed  not  through  abstract  precept,  but  by 
"  Plainly  representing  the  manners  of  men  and  fashion  of  the  world 
noweadayes."  Before  the  growing  power  of  realism  and  of  learning 
neither  the  religious  purpose  nor  the  allegorical  method  of  the  old 
play  could  hold  its  own. 

The  universal  interest  in  the  manners  of  men  had  won  for  real- 
ism a  place  even  in  the  early  and  yet  serious  didactic  plays.  The 
godly  counselor  Mercy  of  the  Macro  play,  Mankind,  is  a  learned 
moralist  whom  Mischief  finds  lamentably  "full  of  predycacyon." 
Evidently  he  was  dressed  as  a  preacher,  for  Mankind  recognizes 
him  at  first  sight  as  one  able  to  give  "  gostly  solace."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  speaks  his  "  mellyfluose  doctryne "  at  great  length, 
sowing  liberally  with  ecclesiastical  Latin  his  homilies  on  the  signif- 
icance of  the  Atonement,  the  value  of  good  works,  and  the  temp- 
tations of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  But  the  moral  tenor 
of  the  piece  is  submerged  in  the  rude  banter  and  the  obscene  jest- 
ing and  song  of  the  tavern  and  the  market-place,  and  the  spiritual 
abstractions  are  boldly  elbowed  by  types  from  real  life.  The 
author,  to  be  sure,  has  not  given  either  the  vices,  Now-a-days, 
New-gyse,  Nought,  and  Mischief,  or  his  hero,  Mankind,  Christian 
names,  but  all  belong  clearly  to  a  rural  community.  When  the 
hero  would  "  eschew  ydullness  "  to  please  his  adviser,  he  gets  his 
spade,  and,  like  Piers.  Plowman,  sets  himself  to  husbandry.  The 
devil,  Tytivillus,  and  the  vices  torment  him,  stealing  his  seed  and 
hiding  obstructions  where  his  spade  will  strike.  Their  own  status  in 
the  neighborhood  is  not  concealed.  New-Gyse,  himself  a  horse- 
thief,  having  barely  escaped  the  gallows,  swaggers  in  with  the 
broken  rope  yet  about  his  neck ;  Now-a-days  returns  with  booty 
from  a  church;  and  Mischief  clanks  his  fetters  as  he  comes  to  aid 
in  making  a  village  criminal  of  poor  MankindTj  Their  talk  is  racy 
with  native  idiom  and  slang,  and  their  songs  obscene.  Despite  the 
TRANS.  CONN.  ACAD.,  Vol.  XIV.  26  MARCH,  1910. 
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eventual  conversion  at  the  end,  the  dogma  of  the  moral  play  has 
been  largely  obscured  by  the  spirit  of  realistic  comedy. 

More  and  more  boldly,  even  impudently,  the  comedy  of  real  life 
asserted  its  right  first  to  recognition,  then  to  equality,  and  finally, 
under  new  influences,  to  independent  existence.  Even  later  plays 
might  still  profess,  as  did  Fulwel's  Like  Will  to  Like,  to  exhibit, 
"  not  onely  what  punishment  followeth  those  that  wil  rather  followe 
licentious  liuing,  then  to  esteeme  &  followe  good  councel:  and 
what  great  benefits  and  commodities  they  receiue  that  apply  them 
vnto  vertuous  liuing  and  good  exercises  " ;  but  the  profession  rings 
false.  How  much  respect  did  Fulwel  desire  for  prosy  Virtuous 
Living  as  he  comes  into  the  company  of  cutpurses  and  tipplers  with 
the  edifying  exclamation,  "  O  gracious  God,  how  wonderful  are  thy 
works  ? "  The  dramatist  is  showing  the  same  weariness  of  piety 
and  the  same  preference  for  wickedness  that  later  distinguished 
Restoration  comedy,  and  his  purely  perfunctory  moral  is  at  once 
forgotten. 

The  forms  in  which  this  realism  appeared  in  the  morality  were 
varied.  Youth  and  Hickscorner,  after  the  hero  of  each  has  deserted 
Charity  for  Riot,  Pride,  and  his  sister  Lechery,  become  stories  of 
thievery  and  hanging  that  merit  the  title  of  sixteenth- century 
Beggars'  Opera.  In  Nature  realism  appears  in  a  breezy  sketch  of 
London's  houses  of  prostitution,  gaming-tables,  and  the  fashions  of 
the  gentleman.  In  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mary  Magdalene  the 
fashions  of  the  fine  lady,  who  curses  her  tailors  for  the  "most 
bungarliest  tailers  in  this  countrie "  that  her  overgarment  should 
set  so  poorly,  and  her  waist  appear  no  smaller,  and  who  talks  of 
curling  irons,  hair  dyes,  perfumery,  and  the  like,  attract  most  at- 
tention. The  outcome  of  this  growing  interest  in  the  world  is  found 
on  the  title-page  of  Tom  Tyler  and  His  Wife.  With  the  theological 
abstractions  who  acted  the  earlier  plays  compare  these :  Destiny, 
a  sage  person;  Desire,  the  vice;  Tom  Tyler,  a  labouring  man; 
Strife,  Tom  Tyler's  wife ;  Sturdy,  a  gossip ;  Tipple,  an  ale-wife ;  Tom 
Tayler,  an  artificer;  and  Patience,  a  sage  person."  Then  compare 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  earlier  plots  the  bourgeois  simplicity 
and  vulgarity  of  the  story  of  this  tradesman  who  would  tame  his 
shrewish,  drunken  wife. 

Here,  in  fact,  the  juncture  is  reached  where  morality  gives  place 
almost  entirely  to  farce.  In  France,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  sotie  and  the  farce  had  been  cultivated  side 
by  side  with  the  mistere  and  the  moralite\  the  Enfants  sans  souciy 
like  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  obtained  their  letters  patent  from 
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King  Charles  VI.  But  in  England  the  representation  of  comic  in- 
cidents from  the  lives  of  common  people  in  brief,  lively,  and  entirely 
undidactic  spirit,  was  not  inaugurated  till  John  Heywood,  writing, 
it  has  been  proved,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  French  farce,1 
told  the  stories  of  John,  the  Husband,  of  Wit  and  Folly,  and  of  the 
Four  P's.  But  when  once  this  type  of  play  was  introduced,  the 
days  of  the  morality  were  numbered,  not  primarily  because  of  its 
superior  godliness,  but  rather  because  of  its  abstention  from  the 
theme  most  interesting  to  humanity — human  life.  The.  rule  of  alle- 
gory in  literature  had  been  long,  and  its  reach  wide;  it  was  now 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  reawakened  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the 
wealth  of  secular  thought  and  secular  life. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  trace  further  the  secularization  of  the 
moral  play  without  giving  some  consideration  to  the  forms  of 
dramatic  presentation  .that- then  prevailed,  for  these  exercised  con- 
stantly a  greater  and  greater  influence  upon  the  plays  themselves. 
The  Pater  Noster  play  of  ancient  York,  the  earliest  known  moral 
play,  and  the  similar  plays  at  Beverley  and  Lincoln,  were  presented 
after  the  fashion  of  the  great  Corpus.  Christi  cycles  by  the  members 
of  regularly  incorporated  gilds  on  pageants  that  moved  from  one 
designated  playing-place  to  another.  And  in  a  more  simple  manner 
other  plays,  like  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  were  given  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  open-air  religious  instruction  on  Sunday  afternoons.2  But 
none  of  the  moralities  that  have  been  preserved  belonged  in  this 
intimate  way  to  the  life  of  a  particular  city,  or  the  needs  of  a  cer- 
tain parish.  Apparently  they  were  in  the  hands  of  traveling  com- 
panies, as  the  so-called  Coventry  cycle  is  conjectured  to  have  been, 
at  first  under  the  supervision  of  the  church,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  contents  of  the  plays,  but  soon  controlled  by  strictly  profes- 
sional interests.  Beginning,  then,  on  common  ground  with  the 
miracle-cycles,  the  record  of  the  presentation  of  the  moral  plays, 
keeping  pace  with  the  change  of  content,  carries  the  student  into 
the  field  of  professional  theatricals. 

Other  plays  than  John  the  Evangelist  were  given  out-of-doors. 
The  prologue  of  The  Pride  of  Life  admonishes  the  audience  to  stand 
still  and  listen  attentively  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be. 
But  these  out- door  performances  were  not  all  arranged  by  ecclesias- 
tics as  a  means  of  Sabbath  diversion,  for  even  a  play  so  thoroughly 
didactic  in  spirit  as  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  was  in  the  hands  of 

1  K.   Young,  Modern  Philology,  2.  97-124. 

2  See  above,  340. 
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a  traveling  company  that  carried  it  from  town  to  town.  Two 
heralds  went  ahead  to  advertise  the  play  that  their  fellows  purposed 

to  playe 

J)is  day  seuenenyt,  be-fore  gou  in  syth, 
At— on  pe  grene,  in  ryall  a-ray.  (132-34) 

One  may  fancy  the  interest  that  this  proclamation  would  arouse, 
and  the  crowds  that  would  throng  to  the  green  a  week  later  to 
watch  the  stage-hands  and  the  players.  Although  I  imagine  that 
this  early  play  was  given  in  a  well-restricted  territory,  possibly 
a  diocese  whose  bishop  encouraged  its  performance,  the  first  step 
toward  secularization  was  here  taken.  The  church  could  not  long 
control  a  drama  that  was  entrusted  to  traveling  players. 

The  free  performance,  however,  of  The  Castle  of  Perseverance 
was  hindered  by  its  scope.  Its  long  and  diversified  allegory  re- 
quired a  more  elaborate  stage  than  a  troupe  of  professional  actors 
could  readily  equip.  In  the  center  stood  the  castle  itself  as  a  refuge 
for  Man  from  the  vices— a  turret-like  structure  spanning  a  narrow 
passage-way  in  which  stood  a  bed  to  conceal  Man's  Soul.  About 
this  castle,  allowing  sufficient  room  for  some  of  the  players,  at  least, 
but  not  for  "  ouer  many  stytelerys  "  (managers),  was  dug  a  ditch,  or, 
where  that  was  impossible,  was  rigged  up  some  sort  of  barricade. 
Just  without  this  circular  enclosure  five  scaffolds  provided  conspicuous 
seats  for  God,  Caro,  Mundus,  Belial,  and  Covetousness,  which  would 
not  be  too  remote  from  the  audience,  who  stood  before  the  castle.1 

1  The  staging  of  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  as  illustrated  in  the  sketch 
accompanying  the  text  in  the  unique  manuscript  of  the  play,  was  ap- 
parently common.  The  King  in  The  Pride' of  Life  boasts  that  his  messenger, 
Mirth,  can 

ligtly  lepe  oure  be  lake, 

Qwher  so  euer  he  go.  (269-70) 

In  Ane  Satyre  of  Thrie  Estaits,  the  shrewish  wives  "  stand  be  the  watter 
syde  "  ;  Deceit  runs  off  with  the  King's  strong  box  "  through  the  water  "  ; 
the  cobbler's  wife  immodestly  "  lifts  vp  hir  clais  aboue  hir  waist,  &  enters 
in  the  water "  ;  and  John  in  escaping  must  "  loup  the  stank,  or  els  fall 
in  it "  (1367,  1571,  1383,  2430).  It  may  be  that  a  ditch  proved  an  effec- 
tive means  of  keeping  back  a  too  eager  audience.  Even  more  common 
was  the  use  of  scaffolds  upon  the  stage.  The  King  of  Life  had  his 
"place"  upon  the  stage,  called  specifically  a  "tent,"  to  which  he  retired, 
and,  drawing  the  curtain,  remained  unseen  while  his  queen  talked  with 
the  bishop  ( The  Pride  of  Life).  So,  too,  a  "  house  "  was  provided  in  Every- 
man for  Salvation.  And  in  the  monumental  Scottish  play,  Ane  Satyre  of 
Thrie  Estaits,  the  "seats"  belonging  to  Truth  and  other  characters  are 
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It  was  an  easy  matter,  though,  for  these  traveling  actors  to  sim- 
plify the  staging  of  these  plays,  and  to  arrange  for  playing-places 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  church,  where  their  liking  for 
realism  could  have  free  play.  No  place  could  have  been  more 
suitable  than  the  inn,  which  afforded  the  desired  freedom  from  clerical 
restraint,  and  at  same  time  a  shelter,  when  necessary,  from  the  in- 
clement weather  that  through  much  of  the  year  would  drive  the 
spectators  within  doors.  Consequently  the  author  of  Mankind  let 
his  hero  welcome  Mercy  "to  J)is  house";  later  he  is  supposed  to 
call  for  the  tapster,  while  New-Gyse  orders  the  hostler  to  bring  a 
football  for  their  amusement;  and  the  proprietor  is  the  first  man 
appealed  to  for  contributions.1  The  text  seems  also  to  imply  that 
the  performance  took  place  indoors,  for  the  weather  is  said  to  be 
cold,  and  one  of  the  characters  leaves  the  stage  to  go  into  the 
"  yard  " ;  but  circumstances  alone  would  determine  whether  the  play 
should  be  given  in  the  courtyard  or  the  hall,  and  the  demands 
upon  the  stage-manager  were  therefore  simple  enough  to  permit 
of  either.2  Mankind,  apparently,  was  played  on  an  open  platform 
or  in  some  court,  provided  with  no  set  properties,  and  simply  con- 
nected by  a  side  entrance  with  the  "yard,"  and  by  another  door 
with  the  room  to  which  the  devil  and  the  vices  retire.  The  prop- 
erties were  simple.  Instead  of  castles,  ditches,  and  barricades, 
only  common  articles  that  could  be  easily  carried,  or  even  more 
easily  borrowed  at  each  stopping-place,  are  mentioned— a  net  for 
Tytivillus,  a  spade  and  a  bag  of  corn  for  Mankind,  a  wallet,  a  flute, 
and  some  other  trifles  for  the  vices.3  Such  stage-craft  .was  well 
within  the  limited  resources  of  a  small  company  traveling  in  in- 
dependence of  the  church  or  any  municipal  organization. 

How  freely  these  companies  of  actors  could  travel  in  the  face  of 
frequently  renewed  legal  prohibitions  can  not  be  known,  but  wher- 
ever they  played  their  motive  was  gain.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting passages  of  Mankind  concerns  its  financing.4  The  piece  is 
already  half  done,  and  the  vices  are  playing  for  popular  favor, 
when  suddenly  the  devil  Tytivillus,  who  up  to  this  point  has  been 

several  times  mentioned.  The  King's  was  so  high  as  to  be  reached  by 
a  ladder,  and  was  probably  supplied  with  a  curtain,  for  he  is  said  to 
"  cum  fra  his  chamber  "  (1942—53,  808,  and  the  stage-directions  between 
parts  1  and  2).  Snch  properties  had  been  used  long  before  on  the 
pageants  of  the  York  Plays,  but  they  could  not  be  used  freely  by  actors 
who  would  aim  to  travel  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  baggage. 

1  198,  714,  717.  2  547. 

3  292,  317,  528,  437_38,  465.  *  447-487. 
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cleverly  withheld,  bawls  from  behind  the  scenes,  "I  com  with  my 
leggis  vndur  me."  The  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  supposedly,  is  roused 
to  a  high  pitch,  but  it  is  not  to  be  too  readily  gratified.  New-Gyse 
provokingly  declares, 

Now  gostly  to  owur  purpos,  worschypfull  souerence! 

We  intende  to  gather  mony, 

for 

Ellys  f>er  xall  no  man  hym  se. 

What  the  contribution  must  amount  to  is  not  specified.     Now-a-days 

boldly  asserts, 

He  [Tytivillus]  louyth  no  grotis,  nor  pens  or  to-pens: 
Gyf  ws  rede  reyallys  [gold  pieces],  yf  ge  wyll  se  hys  abhom- 
ynabull  presens. 

But  New-Gyse,  as  he  tests  first  "{>e  goode  man  of  {)is  house," 
modifies  this  demand: 

Not  so !  ge  f>at  mow  not  pay  f>e  ton,  pay  f>e  toj>er ! 

Then  after  the  passing  of  the  hat,  Tytivillus  enters,  "  drest  like  a 
devil,  &  with  a  net  in  his  hand,"  and  at  once  all  fall  to  badgering 
the  crowd  on  its  stinginess,  just  as  the  writer  once  heard  some 
jugglers  on  the  market-place  in  Freiburg  tease  a  crowd  of  frugal 
Germans  whose  pfennige  were  not  forthcoming.  "  Lend  me  a  peny," 
the  devil  asks  of  New-Gyse.  But  the  vice  answers  with  a  shake 
of  his  empty  wallet, 

I  haue  no  monay; 

By  JDC  masse,  I  fayll  ij  farthyngis  of  an  halpeny ; 

§yt  hade  I  x!i  [10  pounds],  {>is  nyght  {>at  was, 

and  his  two  fellows  confirm  his  report. 

Similar  allusions  to  the  levying  of  contributions  are  found  in  other 
plays.1  One  may  therefore  assume  that,  since  the  generosity  of 
the  playgoers  would  vary  directly  with  their  enjoyment,  the  actors, 
who  worked  for  no  higher  end  than  personal  profit,  would  not  long 
hold  to  the  drama's  religious  purpose.  Hence  the  theological  frame- 
work of  Mankind  has  been  completely  covered  by  the  coarsest  sort 
of  realism— the  new  environment  of  the  inn,  to  which  people  flocked 
not  for  instruction,  triumphing  completely  over  the  old,  the  church. 
For  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  win  the  favor  of  the  tavern-crowd. 
The  prologue  of  the  early  play,  The  Pride  of  Life,  was  mindful 
to  ask, 

1  Life  and  Death  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Prologue. 
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Nou  belt  in  pes  &  belt  hende 

&  distourbit  nogt  oure  place  [stage]. 

Bat  usually  the  actors  anticipated   disturbance.     The  first  speaker 
of  Wealth  and  Health  is  surprised  by  the  quiet  that  greets  him : 

Why  is  there  no  curtesy,  now  I  am  come 
I  trowe  that  all  the  people  be  dume 
Or  els  so  god  helpe  me  and  halydom 
They  were  almost  a  sleepe. 
No  wordes  I  harde,  nor  yet  no  talking 
No  instrument  went  nor  ballattes  synging 
What  ayles  you  all  thus  to  syt  dreaming 
Of  whom  take  ye  care? 

The  professional  spirit  of  the  players  and  the  environment 
in  which  the  plays  were  usually  given,  which  thus  hastened  the 
downfall  of  the  religious  drama,  brought  with  them  also  important 
modifications  in  form  that  less  directly  contributed  to  the  process 
of  secularization.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  changes  was  the 
greatly  reduced  length  of  the  later  moralities,  or  moral  interludes, 
as  they  are  often  called.  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  has  almost 
four  thousand  lines  and  some  thirty-five  characters,  while  The  World 
and  the  Child,  which  attempts  to  cover  virtually  the  same  ground, 
contains  scarcely  one  thousand  lines,  and  only  five  parts.  The 
two  parts  of  Nature  contain  together  almost  three  thousand  lines, 
but  an  interval  of  perhaps  three  days  intervened  between  them.1 
Some  of  the  controversial  plays  were  extremely  long,  notably  Res- 
publica,  and  Ane  Satyre  of  Thrie  Estaits.  whose  performance  before 
King  James  lasted  nine  hours,  with  only  one  intermission  for  re- 
freshment.2 But  the  typical  morality  of  the  later  period  was  short, 
arranged  to  be  played  by  four  or  five  men  within  a  period  of  an 
hour  or  two.  To  effect  such  simplification  each  actor  was  given 
two  or  more  parts  to  play.  One  actor,  for  example,  took  in  New 
Custom  the  parts  of  Ignorance,  Hypocrisy,  and  Edification  ;  a  sec- 
ond, the  parts  of  New  Custom,  Avarice,  and  Assurance;  a  third, 
the  single  role  of  Perverse  Doctrine ;  and  a  fourth,  the  parts  of 
Light  of  the  Gospel,  Cruelty,  God's  Felicity,  and  the  lines  of  the 
Prologue.  The  World  and  the  Child  might  have  been  performed  by 
two  actors.3  How  great  the  need  for  such  simplification  was,  may 

1  90.  2  Nichol,  Introduction,  xlv. 

3  See  Ramsay,  ed.  Magnificence,  cxxxiii,  and  also  Brandl,  33,  46. 
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be  inferred  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  pointed  out  on  the 
title-pages  of  the  plays.  "  Power  may  Play  this  Enterlude,"  precedes 
the  assignment  of  parts  by  the  printer  of  New  Custom,  and  similar 
advertisements  are  found  in  Wealth  and  Health,  Like  Will  to  Like, 
and  other  plays.  Such  shortened  entertainment  was  preferred  by 
the  audiences— for  did  not  even  King  Henry  find  one  of  Medwell's 
lost  allegories  too  tedious  for  endurance l ;  but  it  was  largely  the 
inability  of  traveling  companies  to  supply  the  actors  and  the  staging 
for  the  long,  full-scope  moralities,  that  most  effectively  caused  their 
abridgment. 

Through  this  curtailment  the  moralities  lost  much  in  scenic  effect. 
The  processional  features  of  Wisdom  Who  is  Christ,  a  strictly  the- 
ological play,  are  most  striking.  At  one  point  the  Five  Wits  of 
the  Soul,  dressed  in  "  white  kertyllys  &  mantelys,  with  cheuelers 
&  chappelettis,"  and  singing,  "  Nigra  sum,  sed  formosa,  filiae  Jerusa- 
lem," lead  the  march ;  Anima  follows,  "  as  a  mayde,  in  a  wyght 
clothe  of  golde  gyntely  purfyled  with  meny  ver " ;  then  Wisdom, 
clothed  in  a  purple  robe  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  furred 
with  ermine,  and  finally  Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding,  "  all  iij  in 
wyght  cloth  of  golde,"  bring  up  the  rear.  The  richness  and  variety 
of  the  costumes,  the  slow,  stately  march,  and  the  solemn  hymn, 
gave  undoubtedly  a  splendid  scenic  effect  not  dissimilar  to  the 
familiar  processions  in  the  cathedrals.  Only  slightly  less  impressive 
were  the  seven  followers  of  Mind  in  "  rede  berdis,  &  lyouns  rampaunt 
on  here  crestis,  &  yche  a  warder  in  hys  honde,"  the  six  perjurers 
who  follow  Understanding,  and  the  six  gallants  who  accompany 
Will,  each  party  with  trumpets,  bagpipes,  or  other  musical  instru- 
ments. In  all  there  are  thirty-eight  characters,  twentyfour  of  whom 
are  on  the  stage  at  one  time.  By  such  scenic  display  even  reli- 
gious allegory  could  be  made  attractive ;  crowds  would  come,  if  not 
to  listen,  at  least  to  see.  But  could  Anima,  Will,  and  the  rest  con- 
tinue to  hold  interest  when  stripped  of  their  splendor?  This  the 
professional  actor  had  to  determine.3 

1  Chambers,  2.  201.  2  36j  41?  46j  53_60 

•  The  costuming  of  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  indicated  on  the  plan 
accompanying  the  manuscript.  Queen  Mary  gave  order  for  the  delivery 
of  certain  theatrical  costumes  to  her  servants  for  a  play  to  be  given  by 
"  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapell."  Some  of  the  items  were : 

Genus  humanum  for  a  gowne  purple  breges  satten  vij  yardes 

v  virgins  Cassockes  of  white  breges,  satten 

reason,  very  tie  and  plentie,  every  of  them  vij  yardes 
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Obviously  such  processional  features  and  such  extensive  ward- 
robes would  be  beyond  the  means  of  small-sized  troupes  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  the  playgoing  public.  But  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  such  elaborate  staging  as  the  plays  lost 
their  purely  allegorical  and  homiletic  content,  and  approached  re- 
alism. A  gorgeously  colored  feather  gave  Vanity  in  Liberality  and 
Prodigality  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  he  could  be  recognized  at 
a  glance.  Pride  appeared  in  Nature  with  a  doublet  "  on-laced  be- 
fore," a  satin  stomacher,  and  a  short  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  wear- 
ing his  hair  "  half  a  wote  "  below  the  ears.1  Such  humanized  per- 
sonifications might  best  appear  in  the  simple  costumes  of  real  life. 
So  also  a  bit  of  costume  for  the  controversial  plays  would  suffice 
to  differentiate  Popish  priest  from  Genevan  doctor.  But  beyond 
these  simple  stage-effects  the  professional  actor  would  not  have  to 
go  in  an  age  that  tended  to  the  representation  of  real  life.  Thus 
the  limited  resources  that  hampered  the  stage,  manager  furthered 
the  advance  of  realism  at  the  expense  of  allegory,  just  as  the  ne- 
cessity for  abridgment  resulted  usually  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  "  sad 
matter  "  and  the  retention  of  the  comedy.  In  every  respect,  there- 
fore, the  then  existing  condition  of  the  theatrical  art  rendered  in- 
evitable the  secularization  of  the  moral  plays. 

As  a  final  instance  of  the  changed  character  and  purpose  of  the 
late  moral  play,  consider  the  historical  development  on  the  stage 
of  the  Devil  and  the  Vice.  That  the  dramatic  conception  of  the 
Devil  had  its  origin  in  theological  literature,  rather  than  in  popular 
tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Clergy  and  laity  alike  had  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  continued  activity  in  the  world  of  the 
demoniacal  being  who  sought  Job's  ruin,  and  assailed  even  Christ 
himself.  In  the  miracle-plays,  therefore,  he  appeared  wherever  the 
story  demanded  his  presence — on  the  pageants,  for  example,  represent- 
ing the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  temptation  of  Eve,  and  Doomsday.  In 
the  moralities  he  stood  for  the  source  of  all  evil,  man's  great  enemy, 
as  God  was  his  great  friend.  Thus  the  Devil  appears  at  the  end 
of  The  Pride  of  Life  to  carry  the  King's  soul  to  hell ;  and  in  The 

Self-love  a  Cassocke  of  rede  satten  of  breges 

Skarsitie  a  womans  Cassocke  of  Russett  &  satten  of  Breges 

The  bad  angell  iij  yardes  of  Kersey  and  winges  for  the  good  angell 
and  the  bad,  iij  thromd  hattes  and  tenn  dosson  of  Counters  and 
what  youe  shall  lake  for  the  furniture  hereof  To  provide  and  see  them 
furnished.  Respubttca,  xv. 

1  67. 
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Castle  of  Perseverance,  together  with  the  World  and  the  Flesh,  his 
constant  associates  in  theological  literature,  he  leads  the  forces  of 
evil  that  seek  the  overthrow  of  man.  In  these  early  plays,  the 
Devil  is  a  serious  character,  the  product  of  theological  thought.1 

The  origin  of  the  Vice  as  a  dramatic  character  is  more  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Cushman  believes  that  the  Devil  and  the  Vice  are 
related  only  as  all  influences  for  evil  were  supposed  to  emanate 
from  one  source;  that  the  Devil  was  a  theological-mythological 
being,  the  antithesis  of  God,  while  the  Vice  was  an  ethical  person, 
the  summation  of  the  deadly  sins,  the  antithesis  of  piety  and  mor- 
ality.2 Eckhardt,  on  the  contrary,  argues  that  the  Devil  was  the 
immediate,  though  not  the  exclusive,  source  of  the  conception  of 
the  Vice.  Between  the  two  views  the  difference  is  but  slight ;  for, 
since  the  deadly  sins  were  regarded  by  churchmen  as  the  children 
of  the  Devil,  both  postulate  for  the  Vice,  as  well  as  for  the  Devil, 
an  origin  in  theological  literature.  Chambers  has  supported  an 
entirely  different  opinion,  that  relates  the  vice  to  the  court  fool  or 
jester,  who  would  figure  first  in  the  farce;  but  to  the  present 
author  the  Vice  seems  more  directly  descendent  from  the  Devil  and 
the  deadly  sins. 

But  neither  character  retained  long  the  marks  of  its  serious,  the- 
ological origin;  the  Devil  took  on  human  traits,  and  the  Vice  be- 
came the  intimate  associate  of  man.  In  Wisdom  Lucifer  appears 
with  the  attire  of  a  gallant  showing  beneath  his  traditional 
costume,  thus  combining  the  attributes  of  the  trio,  World,  Flesh, 
and  Devil,  and  immediately  lays  aside  the  Satanic  garb  to  tempt 
man  more  effectually  as  a  human  being.3  In  other  plays  the  Devil 
discards  his  black  skin,  animal's  head,  tail,  horns,  and  claws,  and 
assumes  a  more  human  grotesqueness,  a  fiery  red  face  and  Bar- 
dolphian  nose.  The  Vice  was  still  more  completely  humanized,  and 
soon  became  a  man  playing  the  part  of  rogue  and  mischief-maker. 
In  such  roles  he  seems  more  closely  allied  with  the  fool,  because, 
the  author  thinks,  older  influences  had  waned.  If  such  be  the  case, 
both  the  Devil  and  the  Vice  show  again  how  the  allegorical  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  concrete,  and  how  theological  teaching 
was  supplanted  on  the  stage  by  comedy  of  manners. 

But  as  one  thus  traces  along  these  several  lines  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  type  of  play  under  the  influence  of  secular  literature  and 


1  Cushman,  16.  »  Ibid.,  63 ;  Eckhardt,  101  ff . 

1  The  Devil  of  a  French  play  assumes  the  same  disguise  under  his 
more  usual  costume  (Cohen,  220-21). 
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worldly  affairs,  the  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  the  religious 
allegory  was  legislated  by  dramatic  managers  summarily  from  the 
stage,  or  that  patrons  of  the  new  play  were  never  edified  by  the 
old.  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,  which  was 
given  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  synchronously  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  IV,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  proves 
the  contrary.  In  this  late  survival,  the  fortunes  of  Money,  first 
at  the  hands  of  Prodigality  and  his  riotous  companions,  then  in  the 
penurious  care  of  Tenacity  (Avarice),  dull  almost  as  the  per- 
functory discourses  of  Vertue  and  Equity,  bring  only  two  scenes  of 
interest.  The  postilion  beating  at  the  tavern  door  to  awake  the 
host  and  hostess,  and  the  scene  in  the  court-room,  opened  with 
boisterous  legality  by  the  crier  and  the  clerk — these  are  interesting 
bits  of  real  comedy ;  but  the  dull  didacticism  of  the  play  as  a  whole 
shows  the  tenacity  with  which  the  morality  clung  to  its  existence. 
Besides  showing  that  the  moral  play  was  never  arbitrarily  re- 
legated to  the  literary  scrap-heap,  this  late  survival  of  the  type 
reveals  one  direction  in  which  the  morality  spent  part  of  its  force. 
The  allegory  teaches,  instead  of  spiritual  morality,  only  a  single 
lesson  in  conduct — prudence  and  honesty.  A  majority  of  the  French 
moralities,  a  type  less  clearly  defined  than  in  England,  restrict  them- 
selves to  non-religious  advice,  to  the  natural,  rather  than  the  spiritual, 
virtues.1  Such,  for  example,  is  the  Condamnation  des  Banquets. 
But  this  restriction,  when  found  in  an  English  play,  is  a  mark  of 
decadence.  That  would  be  our  verdict  on  The  Trial  of  Treasure, 
which  exhibits  the  transiency  of  earthly  wealth.  Just  and  his  friend, 
Sapience,  agree  that 

Treasures  here  gotten  are  uncertain  and  vain, 
But  treasures  of  the  mind  do  continually  remain, 

(275) 

while  Lust,  led  by  Inclination,  gives  himself  up  to  Lady  Treasure 
and  her  brother,  Pleasure.  Lust  and  Just  naturally  come  into  dis- 
agreement, and  actually  wrestle  upon  the  stage— so  low  had  the 
holy  war  degenerated.  But  instead  of  a  spectacular  conversion, 
the  audience  was  greeted  at  the  end  with  a  warning  example.  God's 
Visitation  takes  from  Lust  his  companion,  Pleasure,  and  Time  re- 
moves Treasure, 

For  like  as  all  things  in  time  their  beginning  had, 

So  must  all  things  in  time  vanish  and  fade.  (297) 

1  Mortensen,  137. 
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Then  Time  returns  "  with  a  similitude  of  dust  and  rust,"  all  that  re- 
mains of  Lust  and  Treasure,  to  prove  the  impermanence  of  earthly 

things. 

Such  lessons  in  worldly  wisdom,  that  belong  rather  to  the  phi- 
losopher than  to  the  preacher,  could  veer  still  further  from  the 
morality's  beaten  path  by  dispensing  altogether  with  allegory  for 
situations  and  characters  belonging  strictly  to  farce.  The  author 
of  Thersites,  working  on  the  idea  that  "  the  greatest  boesters  are 
not  the  greatest  doers,"  exhibits  an  arrant  braggart,  Herod-like 
in  his  vanity,  terrified  by  a  helpless  snail,  and  sent  whimpering 
behind  his  mother's  skirts  by  the  threats  of  a  single  soldier.  This 
modification  of  the  norm  resembles  the  type  of  play  known  in  France 
as  the  Histoire,  a  narrative  used  to  illustrate  some  particular  truth 
or  maxim  of  conduct.1  Such  dramatic  enforcement  of  homely  pro- 
verb need  not  have  departed  from  the  old  religious  type.  The 
late  Elizabethan  morality,  The  Longer  Thou  Livest  the  More  Fool 
Thou  Art,  was  a  revision  by  Wager  of  some  old,  full-scope  moral 
play.  The  hero,  Moros,  first  appears  as  a  mischievous  boy,  fond 
of  games  and  boyish  pranks  and  popular  songs — "  a  witlesse  Boy, 
Singing  and  bellowing  like  a  dawe."  For  travestying  the  good  lesson 
that  Discipline  would  teach  him,  he  is  whipped  several  times.  Then 
as  he  grows  older,  he  leaves  his  idle  pastimes,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Idleness  and  Incontinence,  gives  himself  up  to  gambling 
and  vice.  At  this  period  of  his  life  his  friends  are  the  papistical 
advisers,  Ignorance  and  Fortune.  Lastly  he  appears  as  an  old  man 
swearing  vengeance  on  Discipline.  But  God's  Judgment,  who  oddly 
addresses  the  sinner  first  with  the  proverb  that  suggested  the  title, 
overcomes  him,  and  Confusion  carries  him  to  the  Devil.  Wager 
in  handling  this  proverb  used  the  mold  of  the  full-scope  play,  and 
wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  school-dramatists  to  illustrate  the  need  of 
discipline  in  the  home  and  school.  He  shot  his  bolt,  too,  against 
Catholicism,  at  a  time  when  Protestantism  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  when  the  Marian  persecution  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.2 
All  this  indicates  that  such  lessons  of  worldly  prudence  might  have 
been  handled  without  sacrifice  of  moral  purpose.  That  this  and 
other  plays,  therefore,  do  betray  a  weakening  of  religious  spirit  is 
proof  that  the  days  of  the  morality  were  numbered. 

To  preserve  some  such  vestige  of  the  didactic  purpose  of  the 
morality  as  that  found  in  Thersites,  was  second  nature  even  to 
the  direct  imitators  of  Roman  comedy.  Calico  and  Melibcea,  a  play 

1  Mortensen,  127.  »  1361,  1612,  1022,  1958. 
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contemporaneous  with  many  true  moralities,  presents  the  typical 
characters  of  Latin  comedy :  the  hero,  Calisto ;  the  parasite,  Sem- 
pronio;  and  the  bawd,  Celestina,  from  whose  plot  Meliboea  barely 
escapes.  But  at  the  close  the  father  delivers  a  long  exhortation 
to  virtue  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  orthodox  allegorical 
dramatic  preacher.  Still  more  directly  the  author  of  Jack  Juggler 
borrowed  from  Roman  comedy,  taking  from  Plautus'  Amphitruo 
the  complication  caused  by  Sosia's  returning  home  to  find,  he  be- 
lieves, his  double  awaiting  him.  In  the  English  farce,  the  hero  is 
fooled  by  his  enemy,  Jenkin  Careaway,  gets  into  trouble  in  conse- 
quence, and  is  of  course  beaten  by  his  master.  Yet  after  this  rude 
horse-play  comes  the  moral,  to  the  effect  that  the  world  is  full  of 
deceit.  Even  the  farce  was  fain  to  proffer  a  moral  reason  for  its 
being. 

More  freely,  though,  than  in  the  classical  imitations  of  the  humanists, 
the  elements  of  the  disintegrating  moral  play  merged  in  the  home- 
bred dramatic  products  of  the  time.  Two  traces  of  the  morality 
are  prominent  in  A  Merry  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave.  The  Devil 
is  brought  into  the  action  to  claim  the  soul  of  the  dying  Bailiff  of 
Hexam,  and  later  to  play  the  part  of  a  human  being ;  and  an  alle- 
gorical character,  Honesty,  serves  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  scenes  of  the  two  plots.  The  main  plot  is  historical,  a  royal 
romance  such  as  Elizabethans  were  fond  of,  telling  of  King  Edgar's 
love  for  a  maiden,  Alfrida,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  emissary 
whom  he  commissioned  to  do  his  courting.  The  second  plot  is 
satirical.  Faithful  Honesty,  who  has  "  the  knack  to  know  a  knave," 
discloses  the  dishonesty  of  various  social  types.  The  conny-catcher 
and  the  knight  of  the  post  in  their  perjury ;  the  farmer  who  buys 
up  corn  for  export,  and  thus  oppresses  the  poor;  the  priest  who 
refuses  to  help  the  needy ;  the  courtier  and  king's  counselor  who 
uses  his  office  for  self-aggrandizement,  all  are  exposed  for  what  they 
really  are.  Here,  then,  we  have  realistic  comedy  combined  with 
a  typical  Elizabethan  romance,  bearing  the  marks  of  Euphuism  in 
its  language,  and  staged  by  Henslowe — in  short,  a  typical  Eliza- 
bethan play,  preserving  still  the  relics  of  the  morality  type. 

Similar  survivals  from  the  outworn  medieval  drama  persisted  in 
early  tragedy.  In  the  old  Roman  legend  of  Appius  and  Virginia 
one  unknown  author  saw  not  only  "  a  rare  example  of  the  vertue 
of  Chastitie,"  but  also  the  stuff  of  which  real  tragedy  is  made.  He 
used  it  mainly  to  this  end,  emphasizing  at  the  start  the  father's 
premonitions  of  coming  misfortune,  the  daughter's  confidence  in  her 
own  strength,  the  tragic  close  of  her  life,  and  the  punishment  of 
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the  offenders,  mingling  with,  these  motives,  in  the  heartless  Eliza- 
bethan way,  low  comedy  and  merry  songs.  Yet  the  tragedy  still 
bears  the  vestiges  of  the  earlier  native  drama.  It  is  the  Vice, 
Haphazard,  who  conceives  the  stratagem  by  which  Appius  gains 
his  will,  and  allegorical  characters  accompany  every  step  in  the 
development  of  the  plot.  As  Appius  before  the  crime  feels  mis- 
givings in  his  heart,  Conscience  and  Justice  pass  in  dumb  show 
across  the  stage,  one  holding  in  his  hand  a  burning  lamp,  the 
other  a  sword.  Immediately  after,  when  Appius  leaves  the  stage, 
both  introduce  themselves  in  the  stereotyped  manner.  The  agonized 
father  is  calmed  by  Comfort,  and  at  the  end  punishment  is  meted 
out  to  Appius  and  Haphazard  by  Justice  and  Reward.  Some  last 
glimmerings,  then,  of  the  moral  play  are  found  in  regular  tragedy. 

In  another  tragedy,  Cambyses,  the  allegorical  characters  prolong 
the  note  struck  by  the  political  Tudor  moralities.  The  hero  is  a 
Tamburlaine  who  sends  to  death  an  unjust  judge,  orders  the  heart 
cut  out  of  a  little  child  before  the  father's  eyes,  and  then  murders 
first  his  brother  and  then  his  wife.  He  himself,  the  victim  of  an 
accident,  dies  a  sudden  death.  But  in  this  tragedy,  also,  the  alle- 
gorical characters  of  the  morality  appear.  Ambidexter,  the  Vice, 
prompts  the  king  to  his  first  crimes ;  Commons'  Cry  and  Commons' 
Complaint  petition  the  king  for  redress;  Murder  and  Cruelty  are 
his  hired  assassins.  Even  this  forerunner  of  Marlowe  and  the  tragedy 
of  blood  preserved  the  elements  of  the  disintegrated  political  mor- 
ality. 

With  still  less  loss  the  determinative  features  of  the  typical  moral- 
ity were  carried  over  by  Robert  Wilson  in  that  interesting  comedy, 
The  Coblers  Prophesie,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  mythological 
plays  so  popular  with  the  boys'  companies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
After  the  style  of  Lyly,  Wilson  brings  the  story  of  the  corruption 
of  Bceotia  and  the  Grecian  gods  to  English  soil.  Mars  has  forsaken 
his  manly  prowess  under  the  spell  of  his  faithless  wife,  Venus,  and 
all  ranks  of  Boeotian  society,  save  only  the  poor  soldiery,  have  lost 
their  virtue  and  honesty.  Melpomene  and  Clio  lay  aside  their  pens, 
for  no  longer  are  there  deeds  of  heroes  to  sing.  All  this  evil  has  been 
caused  by  Contempt,  who  under  the  disguise  of  Content — an  old 
motive  of  the  moralities l — has  debauched  Venus,  and  degraded 
courtier,  scholar,  and  squire.  Here,  then,  is  the  Vice  of  the  moral 
play  acting  his  well-learned  part  in  this  mythological  story,  and 
with  him  as  servants  of  Venus  go  other  allegorical  characters, 


1  See  above,  370. 
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Nicenes,  Dalliance,  Jealozie,  and  Newfangle,  the  fashion-maker.  But 
this  strange  tale  of  Boeotian  life  is  colored  to  please  the  London 
populace.  It  is  a  simple  cobbler,  a  character  later  exalted  by 
Heywood  and  Rowley,  whom  Mercury  selects  to  rouse  Mars  from 
his  apathy.  Ralph,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  altogether  a  hero ; 
he  hides  under  the  bed  to  escape  his  irate  wife,  he  is  befuddled 
in  the  wood  by  the  mocking  voice  of  Echo,  and  he  is  too  conscious 
of  his  prophetic  calling.  He  succeeds,  however,  in  reaching  the 
court  of  Mars,  and  rouses  the  god  to  war.  Breotia  is  invaded  and 
conquered,  and  with  the  burning  of  the  "  cabbin "  of  Contempt, 
social  order  is  restored.  In  short,  The  Cooler's  Prophesie  is  a  play 
combining  classical  mythology  to  please  the  court  with  a  typical 
Elizabethan  appeal  to  the  tradesmen;  yet  here  again,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  appear  strongly  the  features  of  the  morality  play. 
Such  survivals  of  the  religious  drama  in  these  late  composite  plays 
could  have  no  permanence.  The  moral  play  in  England  had  en- 
joyed a  long  popularity,  and,  unchallenged  by  any  regularly  or- 
ganized secular  drama  such  as  existed  in  France  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  had  long  professed,  if  it  did  not  actually  show, 
a  moral  purpose.  But  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
didacticism  and  allegory  on  the  stage  had  already  passed  their 
zenith,  and  soon  succumbed  before  a  type  of  play  more  truly  dramatic 
both  in  substance  and  form.  That  fragments  of  the  morality  might 
find  temporary  lodgment  in  these  farces  and  actual  comedies  and 
tragedies  simply  postponed,  but  did  not  prevent,  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  dramatic  species.  How  were  either  serious  or 
corrupted  dramatic  homily  to  compete  with  the  real  comedy  of 
Gammer  Gurtoris  Needle,  or  poor  Honesty  and  his  ilk  with  the 
familiar  human  characters  of  Greene  and  his  contemporaries?  So 
the  morality  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  reminiscence  behind.  The 
play,  Sir  Thomas  More,  written  about  the  year  1590,  and  once 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  mentions  a  half  dozen  of  the  old  morals, 
several  of  which  still  remain  unknown.  Falstaff  alludes  to  the 
"  Dagger  of  lath  "  that  the  Vice  carried,  and  to  the  ranting  of  the 
hero  of  King  Cambyses.1  Gossip  Tattle  bears  witness  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Devil  on  the  stage  when  she  says :  "  My  husband 
.  . .  was  wont  to  say,  there  was  no  Play,  without  a  Foole,  and  a  Diuell 
in't ;  he  was  for  the  Diuell  still,  God  blesse  him.  The  Diuell  for 
his  money,  would  hee  say,  I  would  faine  see  the  Diuell."  2  But  in 

1  /  Henry  IV,  2.  4.  151,  425. 
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another  comedy  Jonson  treated  the  Vice  as  defunct,  and  satirized 

his  old-time  role. 

That's  fifty  yeeres  agone,  and  six, 
(When  euery  great  man  had  his  Vice  stand  by  him, 
In  his  long  coat,  shaking  his  wooden  dagger), 

he  wrote,  and  his  conclusion  was, 

We  must  therefore  ayme 
At  extraordinary  subtill  ones  [Vices],  now, 
When  we  doe  send  to  keepe  vs  vp  in  credit. 
Not  old  Iniquities? 

The  Devil,  who  passes  these  strictures  on  his  old  companion,  the 
Vice,  counted  evidently  upon  the  audiences'  familiarity  with  the 
character,  and  on  their  sympathy  with  the  new  comedy  of  manners. 

Although  the  moral  play  died,  leaving  behind  in  regular  dramatic 
literature  only  these  few  unimportant  allusions,  its  influence  must 
not  be  slighted.  As  the  composite  plays  prove,  no  barrier  ever 
existed  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Elizabethan  comedy  had 
its  roots  in  the  by-play  of  the  morality ;  early  tragedy,  even,  might 
find  scenes  of  pathos  and  tense  interest  in  the  religious  play,  and 
learn  there  the  lesson  of  causality  and  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  that  form  its  basis.  Moreover,  the  theatrical  traditions 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  had  their  origin  in  the  sacred  drama. 
The  old  methods  of  organizing  the  companies,  of  staging  the  plays, 
and  of  costuming  the  actors,  were  carried  on  by  the  players  of 
the  secular  drama.  The  audiences,  too,  trained  to  expect  gross 
anachronism,  and  the  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  thought 
'  nothing  of  them  in  later  times.  Hence,  although  the  abstractions 
of  the  old  play  were  discarded  by  Elizabethan  playwrights,  and 
although  allegorized  precept  gave  place  to  concrete  presentation 
of  real  life,  the  debt  of  the  secular  drama  to  the  moral  play  is 
greater  than  any  tangible  evidence  can  show. 

But  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  age,  for  whose  advancement 
the  moral  play  was  first  devised,  there  was  left  no  such  impress. 
The  dramatists  of  the  late  period  had  been  so  engrossed  with  mirth 
and  so  neglectful  of  godliness,  that  the  stage,  except  possibly  in 
rural  neighborhoods  where  non-professional  methods  still  prevailed 
in  occasional  performances,  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  a  week- 
day pulpit.  Churchmen  themselves  really  hastened  the  change  by 
finding  other  and  more  naturally  effective  means  of  teaching  moral- 

•  Devil  is  an  Ass,  1.  1.  83-85,  115-18.    See  also  1.  2.  30;  5.  6. 
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ity  and  religion.  The  sermon  was  given  a  new  vitality  and  an 
extended  influence  by  the  Puritan  divine;  the  works  of  practical 
piety  that  spread  over  England  in  dumpy  little  quartos  taught  every- 
day holiness ;  John  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  essays  opened 
the  way  for  the  moral  philosopher.  The  church,  accordingly,  no 
longer  needed  the  service  of  the  theater;  the  theater  felt  that  it 
had  outlived  its  indenture.  There  came,  therefore,  a  re-division  of 
labor  in  the  literary  world.  The  drama  was  given  the  task  of  public 
entertainment,  and,  at  its  best,  of  sound  interpretation  of  life;  the 
church  assumed  responsibility  for  the  furtherance  of  godliness  through 
the  spoken  and  written  word.  The  day  of  the  moral  play  was  over. 
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London,  1873. 
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Hickscorner.     c.  1510. 

1.  Dodsley.     vol.  1. 

2.  Manly,     vol.  1. 
*3.  E.E.D.     1905. 

4.  T.F.T.     1908. 
Impatient  Poverty.     1560. 

1.  E.E.D.  1907. 

2.  T.F.T.  1907. 
Jack  Juggler,  c.  1553. 
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1.  Dodsley.    vol.  2. 
*2.  E.E.D.     1906. 

John  the  Evangelist. 

See  Saint  John  the  Evangelist. 
King  Darius.    Revised,  c.  1665. 
*1.  Brandl. 

2.  E.E.D.     1906. 

3.  T.F.T.     1907. 

King  John.    J.  Bale.     c.  1540. 
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The  Longer  Thou  Livest,  the  More  Fool  Thou  Art.    W.  Wager,    pr.  1570. 
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Lusty  Juventus.     (Reign  of  Henry  VIII.) 
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Magnificence.    J.  Skelton.     1515. 
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New  York,  1862. 

*2.  ed.  R.  L.  Ramsay.    E.E.T.S.    London,  1908. 
Mankind.     Before  1483.     (Schelling,  1.56,  n.) 

1.  Manly,  vol.  1. 

2.  Brandl. 

*3.  ed.  F.  Furnivall  and  A.  Pollard.     E.E.T.S.     London,  1904. 

4.  E.E.D.     1907. 

5.  T.F.T.     1907. 

The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science.     1569. 
*1.  Dodsley.    vol.  2. 

2.  E.E.D.     1908. 

3.  T.F.T.     1909. 
Mary  Magdalene. 

1.  ed.  T.  Sharp.     Digby  Mysteries.     London,  1835. 
*2.  ed.  F.   Furnivall.      New    Shakespeare   Society.      London,  1882. 
A  Merry  Knack  to  Know  rf  Knave.     1592. 

Dodsley.     vol.  6. 

Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding.     See  Wisdom  Who  Is  Christ. 
Misogonus.    1560. 

1.  Brandl. 
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*2.  E.E.D.    1906. 

Mundus  et  Infans.     See  The  World  and  the  Child. 
Nature.    H.  Medwell.     1486-1500. 

*1.  Brandl. 

2.  E.E.D.     1907. 

3.  T.F.T.     1908. 
New  Custom,     pr.  1573. 

*1.  Dodsley.    vol.  3. 

2.  E.E.D.    1906. 

3.  T.F.T.    1908. 
Nice  Wanton.     1560. 

1.  Dodsley.     vol.  2. 

2.  Manly,     vol.  1. 
*3.  E.E.D.  1905. 

4.  T.F.T.  1909. 

The  Play  of  the  Sacrament  (miracle-play). 

1.  ed.  W.  Stokes.   Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society.    London, 

1860-61.     Appendix. 

2.  Manly,     vol.  1. 

The  Pride  of  Life  (a  fragment).     1400? 

*1.  Brandl. 

2.  ed.  O.  Waterhouse.     E.E.T.S.     London,  1909. 
Respublica.     1553. 

*1.  Brandl. 

2.  ed.  L.  A.  Magnus.     E.E.T.S.    London,  1905.     (The  best  critical 

edition.) 

3.  E.E.D.    1907. 

4.  T.F.T.     1908. 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist. 

1.  Maloiie  Society.     1907. 
*2.  E.E.D.     1907. 
3.  T.F.T.     1907. 
Somebody,  Avarice,  and  Minister  (a  fragment). 

Maitland,  S.  R      A  List  of  Some  of  the  Early  Printed  Books  in 
the  Archi-episcopal  Library  at  Lambeth.     London,  1843.     (Not 
examined.) 
The  Summoning  of  Everyman,     pr.  1509—30. 

1.  Dodsley.    vol.  1. 

2.  ed.  W.  W.  Greg.     Materialien  zur  Kunde.     1909. 
*3.  E.E.D.  1905. 

The  Three  Ladies  of  London.     1584. 

Dodsley,  vol.  6. 
A  Comedy  Concerning  Three  Laws.     J.  Bale.     pr.  1538. 

1.  ed.  A.  Scliroer.    Anglia.     vol.  5.     1882. 
*2.  E.E.D.     1907. 

3.  T.F.T.     1908. 
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The  Three  Lords  and  the  Three  Ladies  of  London.     1590. 

Dodsley.     vol.  6. 
The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man.    G-.  Wapull.     pr.  1578. 

ed.  E.  Rtihl.    Jahrb.    vol.  43.     1907. 
Tom  Tiler  and  His  Wife.     1540. 

1.  ed.  F.  E.  Schelling.     Publ.  of  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.  of  America. 

vol.  15.     1900. 
*2.  E.E.D.    1906. 
The  Trial  of  Treasure. 

1.  Dodsley.    vol.  3. 

2.  E.E.D.    1906. 

3.  T.F.T.    1908. 
Wealth  and  Health. 

*1.  E.E.D.     1907. 

2.  T.F.T.    1907-8. 

3.  ed.  P.  Simpson.     Malone  Society.     1907. 

4.  ed.  F.  Holthausen.     Festschrift  der  Universitat  Kiel.     1908. 
Wisdom  Who  Is  Christ  (before  1512). 

*1.  ed.  F.  Furnivall  and  A.  Pollard.     E.E.T.S.    London,  1904. 
2.  T.F.T.    1907. 
Wit  and  Science.    John  Bedford.     1540. 

1.  ed.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillips.     Old  Shakespeare  Society.     London, 

1848. 

2.  Manly,     vol.  1. 
*3.  E.E.D.    1907. 

4.  T.F.T.    1908. 
The  World  and  the  Child,     pr.  1522. 

1.  Dodsley.    vol.  1. 

2.  Manly,     vol.  1. 
*3.  E.E.D.    1905. 

The  Enterlude  of  Youth.     1500—1525. 

1.  Dodsley.    vol.  2. 

2.  ed.  W.  Bang  and  R  B.  McKerrow.   Materialien  zur  Kunde.  1905. 
*3.  E.ED.    1906. 

4.  T.F.T.     1908. 
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Acolastus,  380,  381,  382. 

Active  life,  the,  339-40. 

Adam  Praemonstrateus,  326. 

^Elfric,  304. 

Alain  de  Lille,  297,  300,  326,  377. 

Albion  Knight,  372. 

All  for  Money,  346,  387. 

Alphabet  of  Tales,  An,  297,  300,  301, 

302,  305,  310. 
Amphitruo,  384,  399. 
Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaits,  370—71, 

390,  393. 
Antichrist,  the  legend  of,   346-51 ; 

as  a  source   of  the  moral  plays, 

350-51. 

Antic  laudianus,  326. 
Appiiis  and   Virginia,  399 — 400. 
Aristotle,  360,  383. 
Asotus,  380. 

Assembly  of  Gods,   The,  328. 
Augustine,   294,  297,  304,  307,  339. 
Bale,  361-64,  367,  369. 
Bataille  ePEnfer  et  de  Paradis,  343. 
Bataille    de  Karesme  et  de    Charnage, 

343. 

Bataille  des  Sept  Arts,  342. 
Batailk  des  Vices  contre  les  Vertus,  327. 
Bede,  304. 
Bernard,  295,  304,  307,  310,  330,  331, 

339,  355. 
Besancon,    Etienne    de,    300.      See 

Alphabet  of  Tales. 
Biblia  Pauperum,  302. 
Bien-Avise,  Mal-Avise,  359. 
Stickling  Homilies,    The,  304,  306,  310. 
Blois:  see  Peter  of  Blois. 
Bonaventura,  302,  356. 
Bourbon,  Etienne  de,  300,  301,  302. 
Bozon,  310. 


Brandt,  360. 

Burning  of  John  Huss,    The,  369. 

Calisto  and  Melibcea,  398. 

Cambyses,  400,  401. 

Captivi,  383. 

Castle  of  Perseverance,     The,    312—20, 

336,  337, 354,  358,  389-90, 393,  394. 
Chasteau  d' Amour,  335,  356. 
Cheke,  369. 

Cotter's  Prophecie,  The,  346,  400-401. 
Collection  of  Letters,  Statutes,  and  Other 

Documents,  A,  374. 
Colloque  Social,  358. 
Condamnation  des  Banquets,  359,  397. 
Conflict  of  Conscience,   The,  367. 
Contract  of  Marriage  between  Wit  and 

Wisdome,    The,  379. 
Controversial  moral  plays,  359—75. 
Creed  plays,  the,  334-38. 
Cursor  Mundi,  336,  356. 
Cyprian,  321,  329. 
Dance  of   Death,   the,   its  general 

treatment,  341, 351—54 ;  in  English 

moral  plays,  352—54 ;    in  French 

moralities,  354. 
De    Conflictu    Vitiorum    et     Virtutum, 

328. 

De  Eruditions  Praedicatorum,  298. 
De  Meretrice  Babylonica,  374. 
De  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii,  380. 
De  Patientia,  309. 
De  Tribus  Dietis,  359. 
Debate,  literature  of,  in  Middle  Ages, 

341-46,354;  in  Reformation  times 

365-67. 

Debate  :  see  Psalms,  85.  10. 
Debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul, 

341,  345,  354. 
|    Debate   of  the  Carpenter's   Tools,   344. 
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Devil,    the,    on  the  stage,   895—97. 

401-402. 

Dialogue:  see  Debate. 
Disobedient  Child,   The,  382. 
Echecs  Amoureux,  Les,  379. 
Endightment  against  Mother  Messe,  The, 

366. 
Enterlude  of  John  Bon  &  Mast  Person, 

The,  369. 

Ephraem,  the  Syrian,  321. 
Everyman,  341,  352-53,  390. 
Exempla,  299-304. 
Farces,    Influence  on  moral  plays, 

388-89.    See  Heywood. 
Freedom  of  the  will,  317-18. 
Freewill,  369. 
Fulwel,  388. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  401. 
Gascoigne,  384. 
Glasse  of  Gouernement,  384—86. 
Glossa   Ordinaria,  334. 
Gnapfieus,  380. 
God's  Promises,  369. 
Godly  Queen  Hester,  371. 
Golden  Legend,    The,  367. 
Greban,  356. 
Gregory,  the  Great,   295,  296,  297, 

300,  301,  330. 

Grosseteste,  296,  335,  341,  356. 
Hamartigenia,  322,  329,  330. 
Heywood,  345-46,  389. 
Hickscorner,  382,  388. 
Homilana,  296-99. 
Honneur  des  Dames,  332,  359. 
Honorius  of  Antun,  296,  297,   298, 

305,  377. 
Hugo  of  Saint  Victor,  310,  330,  331, 

334,  355. 

Humanism:  see  Renaissance. 
Humbert  de  Romanis,  298,  299. 
Huon  de  Men,  326. 
Ingeland,  381. 
Jack  Juggler,  384,  399. 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  298,  299,  300,  301, 

305,  313. 
Jonson,  401-402. 


King  Cambyses,  400,  401. 

King  Darius,  346. 

King  John,  362-64,  367. 

Kirchmayer,  366,  367,  374. 

Lactantius,  321. 

Legal  regulation  of  moral  plays, 
364,  373-75. 

Liberality  and  Prodigality,  332,  383, 
395,  397. 

Life  and  Death  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
388. 

Like  Will  to  Like,  346,  388,  394. 

Lindsay,  370. 

Longer  Thou  Li-vest,   The,  398. 

Lord  Governaunce,  373. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  as  interpreted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  334;  as  con- 
nected thereby  with  the  Psycho- 
machia,  334;  the  Pater  Noster 
plays,  334-38. 

Litdiis  de  Antichristo,  350—51. 

Lupton,  387. 

Lusty  Juventus,  369,  382. 

Lydgate,  327,  328,  336,  379. 

Macropedius,  380. 

Magnificence,  355,  341,  346,  360,  362, 

383. 
—Mankind,  358,  387,  391-92. 

Marguet  Convertie,  345. 

Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,  The,  379. 

Martianus  Capella,  380. 

Mary  Magdalene,  331,  384. 

Medwell,  332,  379. 

Menaechmi,  383. 

Merry  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,  A, 
399. 

Misogonus,  382-83. 

Moral  plays,  analogues  in  medieval 
sermons,  304—12 ;  sources :  the 
Psychomachia,  293,  320-33,  the 
legend  of  Antichrist,  346-51,  the 
Dance  of  Death,  317,  341,  351-54, 
the  allegory  of  Psalms,  85.  10,  318, 
354-58 ;  as  a  means  of  theological 
instruction,  333—41 ;  as  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  359-75; 
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and  with  the  Benaissance,  375-86; 
and  with  the  spirit  of  comedy, 
387—90,  et  passim ;  their  presen- 
tation, 389—95 ;  restrained  by  law, 
364,  373-75;  kept  alive  by  new 
needs,  359-86,  their  disintegra- 
tion, 386-403. 

Moralite  des  Enfans  de  Maintenant,  382. 

Morals  of  the  Book  of  Job,  330. 

More,  366. 

Mystere  de  la  Passion,  356. 

Narrenschiff,  360. 

Nature,  332,  378,  379,  383,  393,  395. 

Natiire  of  the  Foiir  Elements,  The, 
376-78,  381,  383.  - 

New  Custom,  369,  393. 

Nice   Wanton,   The,  381. 

Occleve,  360. 

Origen,  349. 

Pageants,  political  and  religious, 
364. 

Palsgrave,  381. 

Pammachius,  366,  367,  374. 

Parabell,  380. 

Pastor  of  Hermas,  309,  329. 

Pastoral  Care,    The,  295,  296,  328. 

Pater  Noster :  see  Lord's  Prayer. 

Paul,  Saint,  320-21,  322,  348. 

Peter  of  Blois,  310,  327. 

Pierre  de  Limoges,  300. 

Plautus,  383,  384,  399. 

Play  of  the  Sacrament,    The,  336. 

Pore  Help,  A,  369. 

Presentation  of  plays,  389—95. 

Pride  of  Live,  The,  353,  358,  389,  390, 
392-93,  395. 

Prodigal  Son,  the,  plays  on,  380—81, 
386. 

Prudentius,  322. 

Psalms  85.  10,  in  allegory,  354-58. 

Psychomachia,  its  origin,  320-22;  in 
literature,  326-32;  and  in  art, 
328  ;  the  main  source  of  the  moral 
play,  293.  Also,  311,  320-33,  334, 
341,  343,  346. 

Raoul  de  Houdan.  327. 


Realism,  387—89,  et  passim. 

Rebelles,  380-82. 

Bedford,  379,  384. 

Reformation,  plays  concerned  with, 

359-75. 

Regement  of  Prynces,  360. 
Renaissance,  plays  concerned  with, 

375-86. 

Reson  and  Sensualyte,  379. 
Respublica,  359,  370,  393,  395. 
Rich,  Archbishop,  335. 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  332. 
Roo,  364,  373. 
Rutebeuf,  327. 
Saint  John    the    Evangelist,    340—41, 

389. 

Salutation  and  Conception,     The,    357. 
School-plays,  376-86. 
Secreta  Secretorum,  360. 
Sermon,    the,     in    early    Christian 

worship,     293-94;     its     decline, 

294-95;     its    revival,    295-312; 

methods  of  adaptation,  296-312; 

dramatic    character    of,    303—12 ; 

use  of  allegory  in,  308-12. 
Sermones    Vulgares,    or,    Sermones   ad 

Status,  298,  299. 
Sermonnaire  :  see  Homilaria. 
Sir   Thomas  More,  401. 
Skelton,  360,  362,  383. 
Somebody,  Avarice,  and  Minister,  372. 
Somme  des    Vices  et  des    Vertues,    335. 
Songe  de  Paradis,  327. 
Speculum  Ecclesiae,  296,  297,  298,  305,  . 

334. 

Spira,  368. 
Strabo,  334. 
Studentes,  381,  383. 
Stymmelius,  381. 
Summa  de  Arte  Praedicatoria,  297. 
Tertullian,  309,  321. 
Thersites,  398. 

Three  Ladies  of  London,  The,  372,  384. 
Three  Laws,   The,  361,  367,  369. 
Three  Lords   and   the   Three  Ladies  of 

London,   The,  372. 
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Tom   Tyler,  384,  388. 

Tornoiemenz  Antecrit,  Li,  326. 

Trial  of  Treasure,   The,  383,  397. 

Turner,  366. 

Tyde  Taryeth  No  Man,   The,  372. 

Tyndale,  366. 

Vice,   the,   on   the  stage,    395-97, 

401-402. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  377. 
Virtutum   Vitiorumque  Exempla,   302. 
Vote  de  Pttradis,  369. 
Wager,  388. 
Waldis,  380. 


Wapull,  372. 

Wealth  and  Health,  394. 

Wever,  369. 

Wiclif,  334. 

Wilson,  346,  400-401. 

Wisdom   Who  Is  Christ,  338-40,  341, 

394,  396. 

Wit  and  Science,  379,  381,  383,  384. 
Woodes,  367. 

World  and  the  Child,  The,  336,  337,  393. 
Wylley,  369. 

York,  Plays  at,  334-35,  382,  391. 
Youth,  388. 
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